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Current changes in industrial activity and trade volume are 
still indecisive as to spring business prospects . . . . This year’s 
carly Easter and accumulated replacement demand have stim- 
ulated textiles, clothing, shoes and similar consumer lines, 
though February retail results were somewhat disappointing, 
and the automobile sales outlook is still uncertain . . . . Bonus 
payments and other early March financial transactions have 
increased money turnover; steel production continues its slow 
seasonal rise in contrast to last year; and spring commercial 
loan expansion has begun... . Our index, turning up to 
79% of normal, is still at about the average level of the past 
two months . . . . The first year-to-year increase in residential 
building since its long decline began in 1928, some seasonal 


improvement in employment, a flattening of the commodity 


price curve paralleling last year, a better bond market and 


favorable crop prospects are the main straws of domestic cheer 

. Signs of improvement continue more marked abroad, 
with stronger security and commodity markets, though delayed 
depression deepens in France. The rapid flowering of forcign 
financing projects forced in the hot-house atmosphere of 
French politics is less favorable than it looks . . . . Our own 
bond market still has the artificial air of a financial flower 
show, and the back-yard garden variety of investor will not 


be stimulated to plant his seeds till fear of a late frost fades. 
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An Added Market 
of 2,627,562 People _ 
in California, Oregon & 


Washington... 


Since 1920 


8 Concentrated in Los Angeles Area 


ay 


OUT OF EVERY 13 


Eliminating those who were 
born on the Pacific Coast, 2,627,562 
actual or potential customers you 
formerly served in other parts of 
the country, moved to California, 
Oregon and Washington in the 
ten years between 1920 and 1930 

.(see U. S. 1930 Census). 


62% of this new and additional 
Pacific Coast market (1,643,881— 
or 8 out of every 13) came to the 
immediate trading area of Los 
Angeles... 38% (5 out of every 13) 


CAME to LOS ANGELES AREA 


scattered over the entire remain- 
der of the 3 Pacific Coast States... 
which includes all that territory 
north of Los Angeles’ area to the 
northermost limits of Washington. 


Manufacturers who would 
command this great Western Mar- 
ket will at once appreciate the ad- 
vantage of locating their Pacific 
Coast plants in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty where the greatest conc ntrated 
population in the entir: =~ 
may be most economically served. 


Industrial LOS ANGELES 


Address: Industrial Dept., 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles, California 


COUNTY 
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What’s In This Issue 
—And Why 


In Dutch 


SuGAR, rubber, tin, tea are all in trouble. There 
is an ambitious scheme for restricting output, 
raising prices for each. And in every case, the 
Dutch have the last word. 


(page 11) 


Textile Barometer 


Is the rise in textile sales prophetic of better 
times? Wall Street has taken it so, largely on 
faith. Investigation shows the upturn is part 
seasonal, part due to stubborn production con- 


trol. (page 5) 


Russian Furs 


AMERICAN buyers thronged Leningrad’s first 
fur auction last week, made their bids in dollars, 
paid $15 a day at the Hotel Europe, helped to 
turn the tide of fur sales from Leipzig: and 
London. (page 5) 


Truck and Rail 


Two more important railroads announce plans 
to coordinate rail and highway service for 
shippers, making the automobile an ally instead 
of a competitor. 


(page 14) 


Tires 


MANUFACTURERS will sell more tires this year, 
but they aren't very happy, for the shadows of 
great inventory losses, drastic price cuts, keener 
competition darken the outlook. 


(page 22) 


Oil 


Major oil companies have cut 35% from the 
price they were paying for crude; Oklahoma 


promptly changes its proration program. 


(page 13) 


Barred 


Tue lightest American car weighs 2,212 lbs. 
The new Czechoslovakian tariff puts prohibitive 
duties on cars weighing over 2,200 lbs. French 


cars are lighter. Coincidence? — (sege 13) 
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Farm Loans 


OTHER mortgage holders are pressing them, so 
farmers are turning to the Federal Land Banks 
in great numbers. 


(page 32) 


Farm Doctors Disagree 


Just one idea dominates the policy of the Farm 
Board — higher prices for farm products. 
Bigger yields, lower costs, is the Department 
of Agriculture policy. cave ss) 


Sears, Roebuck Policies 


SEARS, Roebuck prefers not to own factories, 
prefers to buy less than half a manufacturer's 
output, refuses to do his development job for 
him. But Sears’ product research department 


can be very helpful. (page 7) 


Store-Door Freight 


RAILROADS point to many difficulties, call them 
insoluble, but the agitation for store-door de- 
livery will not down. (eave 1) 


Cheap Fares 

CoMBATING buses, railroads are offering bar 
gain fares. Some seem to profit by the experi- 
ment; others aren't so successful. pave 1) 


Money Exports 

Ir used to be feared that when Europe called 
home $14 billions loaned here on short term, 
our gold supply would be depleted. Funds 
flowed swiftly overseas in 1930, but gold kept 
coming here. (nave 0) 


Bonus Buying 


OF all the money veterans are borrowing from 
Uncle Sam, it is estimated $300 millions will 
be spent to buy new things. 


Dissecting a Veto 


SUPPORTERS of the Wagner unemployment bill 
profess not to understand the President's veto, 
after analyzing his message. (me #) 


By Machine 


Most interesting of agricultural machines are 
those which seed, plant, uproot, chop, store, and 
manufacture rubber from guayule. ‘ss 














THE HIGH SPEED MACHINE 


FOR ALL FIGURE WORKS 








COMPTOMETER DEPARTMENT, MILLER JONES COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. This department does all the machine figuring 
required for 160 retail shoe stores. Auditing daily sales. Figuring periodic reports on basis of sales. Figuring percentages. Figuring and extending 


store audits. In addition it handles all checking of: Purchase invoices for Mdse. received. Transferred Mdse. from store to store. 


Markdowns or 


invoices. Returned Mdse. Weekly expense and Mdse. distribution. Invoices to be paid weekly 


Faster figuring lowers the cost 


HE faster you can produce accurate figure work 
the less it costs. 
Which means, that for the economic production of 
the figures of business—the additions and calculations 
of billing, inventory, payroll, costs, percentages, dis- 
tributions, audits and all the other figuring operations 
in accounting—speed-with-accuracy is essential. 

The Comptometer successfully meets this essential 
requirement of low cost production because of three 
outstanding qualities: 

1. Speed—unsurpassed speed —speed that challenges 
the skill and dexterity of the fastest operator 


2. Accuracy—not only machine, 
but operating accuracy, such 
as is provided by the Con- 
trolled Key—a mechanism 
that compels correct mechani- 
cal operation, even at highest 
speed 

. And last in order, but not least 
in importance—a dependable 
supply of operators, trained 


If not 

made by 

Felt 8 Tarrant 
it’s not a 
Comptometer 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


to capitalize Comptometer speed-with-accuracy 

Such operators are placed at the disposal of em 

ployers by a chain of more than one hundred Comy 

tometer schools operated under the supervision of 
the company—without service charge to either 
operator or employer. 
With this trinity of speed, accuracy and operator 
service, the Comptometer has opened the way to im 
portant economies in business offices—in all lines- 
the world over. 

What will it doin yours? 

A working test on a cross section of your work wil! 
show definitely, in terms of meas 
ured production, exactly what it 
will do on each operation. 

Without obligation or commit 
ment of any kind, a Comptometer 
man will esteem it a privilege to 
make such a test—or to supply 
further details concerning it. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 


1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, ! 


On ly the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-Ke 


safeguard 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE ‘ 
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Textile Pickup Part Seasonal, 
Part Due to Production Control 


Improvement That Stirred Stock Market Depends 
Largely on Industry’s Will to Hold Down Output 


Wat STREET, casting eagerly about for 
something on which to pin optimism, 
has seized on the textile industry, with 
its somewhat improved position, as a 
sensitive indicator of business. For sev 
eral weeks the Street’s chroniclers have 
been replete with figures to show that 
textiles were rapidly improving; that 
this trend forecasted an early rise in 
general business. Not a little of the 
stock market's recent rise was founded 
on this 

The textile industry, although en- 
couraged, prefers to be only ‘‘construc- 
vely optimistic." Current improvement 
s due in a large degree, authorities 
naintain, to seasonal influences, and to 
e fact that buyers who have been short 
f textiles for months are now covering 
The margin, they believe, represents the 
result of constructive effort; is the re 
ward which cotton manufacturers, full- 
fashioned hosiery makers, and others 
are reaping from vigorous attempts to 
balance production to demand. It is this 
margin which is encouraging. The cur- 
rent rate of sales, it is agreed, will not 
be maintained throughout the year and 
it is feared that when it “dips” manu- 
tacturers may become alarmed and offer 
goods at any price. The industry is in a 
position to enjoy a permanent type of 
prosperity, leaders point out, if it keeps 
production in line with demand and 
remembers the lessons it has learned 
through the last 10 lean years. 


1 “Digestion Period” 

Reports of better textile business 
deen coming from all sections of 

ne country and from all branches of 

ndustry. This week, however, 


ght forth indications that a “period 
stion” may be close at hand, 

when textile buying will become less 

tor a time at least. 

ndicate the general trend there 

ts no other branch, such tangi- 
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ble information as is available in 
the cotton division; consequently, this 
must be used as evidence. In February, 
cotton goods sales were 154% of pro- 
duction. This ratio of sales to output 
was the largest in 4 years. Stocks on 
hand decreased 10.2% 
month, reaching the lowest figure re 
corded since statistics of the trade be 
came comparable in 1928. Unfilled 
were higher on 


during the 


orders increased 24.79%, 
Feb. 28 than at any time since Decem- 
ber, 1929, and are now well in excess 
of stocks. 


Sales Up 37°. ; Output, 5°; 
Commentators emphasize that, al- 
though sales in February increased 
nearly 37% over January, production 
increased only 59%, evidence of a sane 





News of the week ending March 14, 1931 


determination to build reserve of 

orders, and to refrain trom starting on ; 

production joyride 
Says Textile World 


development of recent weeks has been 


Every texti! 


demonstration of the effectiveness of 


constructive activities, and 


consequently 
the industry can attord to become con 
structively optimistic. There is no harm 
and much good, in deriving hope and 
courage from actual business improv 

ment, so long as the industry has clearly 
in mind the methods whereby such in 


provement may be made permanent 


Soviet Fur Fair Shifts 
Buying to Leningrad 

“You do better business with a man if 
he comes to you than if you go to him 
So decided the Russians, and promptly 
set up the first Soviet fur auction at 
Leningrad. In the 4 days of the auction, 
more than 1} million skins were sold 
for about $3 millions. Representatives 
of 175 foreign firms who attended 
admit the auction was a success. So, 
reluctantly, do Leipzig and London, for 
they—especially Leipzig—have hereto 


4ome—P 44 


Russia Equips ror TexTiLe Propuction 
Between the Black and the Caspian Seas, Russia is developing oil and 


manufacturing. 


woolen mill will produce annually 





At Tiflis, more than 1,000 workers in the great neu 


2 million meters of u ools and worsted s 












fore sold Russia’s vast annual catch. 
The auction ended Mar. 5. 

Highlights at Leningrad: The auction 
was conducted by a German auctioneer. 
Accepted rules of the great world fur 
fairs were strictly adhered to. Bids were 
in dollars. New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Paris, Berlin, and London were 
represented. Prices were high. Quality 
was excellent. The proportion of dressed 
furs was very small. 

Representatives were comfortably ac- 
commodated at the Hotel Europe at $15 
a day. Food was unlimited, varied, in- 
cluded caviar. Buses were at the hotel 
daily to take buyers around the city. 


Squirrel Popular 


Furriers who failed to attend watched 
offerings, sales. Squirrels were popular. 
More than 475,000 were offered, and 
all but 10,000 went the first day. The 
second day 17,000 red fox skins were 
offered, and 16,400 were taken up 
promptly. The 90,000 white fitch and 
2,990 baum and stone marten sold high. 
Ermine and Persian lamb featured sales 
the last day. 

The real significance of the auction is 
not the volume of furs sold. Total 
Sales were scarce 14% of annual world 
turnover. The importance lies rather in 
the fact that Russia produces nearly 
25% of the world’s furs, that quality, 
always good, was particularly fine this 
year. Organized, standardized, the in- 
dustry is increasing in importance, plac- 
ing Russia in a favorable postion to 
influence world markets. 

Americans are interested because, de- 
spite the fact domestic fur production 
is the world’s largest, annual fur im- 
ports are large—reached a peak of $136 
millions in 1927, passed $122 millions 
in 1929 and ranked ninth in the list of 
imports. It is generally known that this 
country ultimately absorbs probably two- 
thirds of all Soviet fur exports. 


Pacific Fishermen Launch 
Own Marketing Company 


PaciFic Coast halibut fishermen, who 
laid up their boats and quit work be- 
cause they were dissatisfied with prac- 
tices employed by existing agencies for 
marketing their catch, are now organ- 
izing their own marketing system and 
expect to resume full fleet operations. 
Under prevailing conditions, the fish- 
ermen protest, they lost about 259% on 
their investment in 1930. Top prices 
were paid only for halibut weighing 10 
to 40 Ib.; fish weighing 40 to 60 lb. 
brought substantially less; so-called 
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“chickens,” under 10 Ib., rated 3rd 
grade prices; 60 to 80 pounders, 4th 
gtade; “whales,” weighing over 80 
pounds, brought least. “The fishermen 
objecting to this also complain of their 
lack of advance notice of market prices 
and of fluctuations of as much as 10¢ 
a pound in 24 hours. 

Under the new plan they claim top 
prices for everything up to 60 Ib., 2nd 
grade to cover 60 to 80 pounders, with 
3rd grade prices on “whales,” and a 
guaranteed minimum price on their 
catch. 

The distributors refused to accede to 
these demands and the vessel owners 
and fishermen formed the United Pacific 
Fisheries, Inc., owned and controlled 
by themselves. They are pledged to 
market their entire catch through the 
Organization and are guaranteed a mini- 
mum price with a premium when the 
catch is sold at a profit. 


Big Buyers Watching 

United Pacific Fisheries plan opera- 
tions at Seattle, Wash., Prince Rupert, 
B. C., Juneau, Petersburg, and Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. Sales are to be made 
through existing channels, but not on 
consignment, all transactions being 
strictly for cash at point of shipment. 
Large companies are watching the ex- 
periment. The reported participation 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


is denied at headquarters 
Neill & Libby, large di 
Pacific coast fish product 
interest in the move. 

Present prices range fr 
first grade down to 9¢ { 
Total 1930 halibut catch 
Pacific coast ports was 
pounds compared with 5: 
1929. 


Too Many Whales in Ocean 
Calls for Restriction 
WHALING boats equipped 
that shoot a harpoon over a | 
feet and with airplanes to spot t! 
mammals (The Business Weel 
11) have made 
In 1929 about 30,000 of 
goliaths were killed making 2} : 
barrels of oil for soap, for Euro 
margarine manufacturers, canned whal 
meat for Japan and ambergris extr 
for use in perfumes. This season's out 
put is believed even bigger 

This, say the producers, is simply 
much whale oil for profit. T! 
no market for the surplus. No definit. 
steps have yet been taken, bu 
are under way to limit the output 1 
year to 14 million barrels and t 
strict future production to 2} 
barrels. 


whaling 


Moscow Lasors AND Propuces A Forp 


First completely assembled Ford from Moscow's new 8U-car 

assembly plant. This is the first of a chain which will assemble 

mobiles from the Nizni Novgorod factory where 140,000 Fords 
be turned out annually 
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Wide World 
TALKING REFRIGERATOR 


A Philadelphia distributor of Gen- 

eral Electric refrigerators models 

his store after the product. In the 
“monitor top” are loudspeakers 


Shoe Factories Busy 


In Easter Expansion 


RETURN of normal seasonal expansion 
in anticipation of the Easter demand for 
shoes is the most encouraging factor in 
New England conditions. At Lynn, 
shoe shops are operating at 80% 
capacity, expect to be at 100% within a 
week. Cutters are working full time, and 
as this is the first operation it presages 
full-time operation for other depart- 
ments soon. Present production is closer 
to 1929 than to 1930. 

The 300 shoe shops in Brockton are 
working full-time, but expect part-time 
operations again after the seasonal rush 
for spring styles has died down. 

In Haverhill, schedules have been in- 
creased to meet the spring demand. 

Manchester, N. H., has 12,000 shoe 
workers who are now about 90% full 
time employed. Last year operations 
were at not more than 65% to 75% 
capacity. In Springvale, Me., the Spring- 
vale Shoe Co. has increased its force 
from 850 to 1,025 since January and is 
working overtime to fill orders. In 
Lawrence, Methuen, Exeter, Marlboro, 
an’ other shoe centers similar condi- 
tions prevail. 
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Sears, Roebuck Uses Depression 
To Develop New Products 







Research Department, Now Integral Part of Big 


PLACED under the urgent necessity of 
cutting costs, confronted by a period of 
enforced leisure, and spurred to new 
efforts to turn the tide of buying, alert 
manufacturers are making the depres 
sion an opportunity for intensive prod 
uct and process research and develop- 
ment. The intensity of this activity has 
been reflected in reports from many 
plants. 

But in this depression the manufac- 
turers are not going it alone. Great 
machines of mass distribution, such as 
the mail order houses, have arisen, 
equally interested in attaining lower 
prices and greater values to spread be- 
fore an increasingly canny buying pub- 
lic. Facts now released for the first 
time show how this interest has been 
translated into action in Sears, Roebuck’s 
research department, less than a year old 
when the depression hit. 


They Ask Questions 

General W. I. Westervelt heads the 
department. He works with Col. G. E. 
Humphrey, assistant to the president in 
charge of factory and factory invest- 
ments, and with D. M. Nelson, vice- 
president in charge of merchandise 
Under him are alert young men, all 
technicians, whose job is to nose around 
and ask questions. 

An essential feature of the plan is 
that Sears, Roebuck carefully avoids 
doing a manufacturer's development job 
for him. Suggestions are furnished but 
after that it is up to the manufacturer 
to work out the details and build 
sample products for the laboratory's 
severe working tests. 

It is the same general policy under 
which the company declines to own fac- 
tories unless there is a special reason for 
them, and in recent years has been sell- 
ing plants for which the special reason 
that brought them into being no longer 
exists. The company still owns and 
operates 5 paint and varnish factories, 2 
wallpaper mills, and a few other plants. 
The big woodworking plants of the 
Home Construction Division at Nor- 


wood, O., and Newark, N. J., are 


wholly owned. 
By buying merchandise from manu- 
facturers who are in constant contact 


Mail Order House, Is Working Full Blast 







with all divisions of the trade and who 
must keep abreast of the times to keep 
their customers, the company feels it 
gets better merchandise at less cost 
It is up to the manufacturer to keep 
Sears, Roebuck as a customer by offer 
ing a better value than his rival, and this 
tends to keep the manufacturer “on his 
toes." Sears, Roebuck may acquire a 
substantial interest in an important 
source of supply, but it is always a 


munority interest. 


Wants No “Leaners” 

Likewise, the company only purchases 
a part of the output of any factory, feel 
ing that the manufacturer who leans 
too heavily on one big customer is likely 
to neglect his research, market study 
and product development. dis sales 
staff loses its pep Before long the 
parade has passed him by. Then he 
loses his one big customer—and he is 
sunk. When this happens, ill-will 
toward the buyer arises in the com 
munity affected 

Sometimes, when a manufacturer gets 
to leaning too heavily, all purchasing 
from him is discontinued for several 
months until he proves that he is still 
able to support himself. While this 
policy may seem a little rough at the 
time, it proves a blessing to the manu 
facturer in the end 


Research Has Paid 

Manufacturers who are alert and 
eager, both to lower costs and improve 
quality, find Sears, Roebuck eager and 
willing to give them active cooperation, 
share the benefit of the research de 
partment’s services 

The efforts of this department during 
the depression period have met with 
marked success. One of the outstand 
ing developments of the year enabled 
the company to reduce the price of a 
gasoline-driven washing machine from 
$125 to $89.50. Since only a small 
fraction of farm homes can use electric 
machines this item has wide potential 
sales. 

It was just another case of one of the 
experts keeping his eyes open. He had 
noticed that outboard motors attain a 
high degree of power combined with 
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small size and low cost. He asked a 
manufacturer if he could make a motor 
that would propel a washing machine 
instead of a rowboat. The manufacturer 
could and did. Before it was offered 
to the public, the motor went through 
a test equivalent to doing the washing 
for a family of 5 people for 14 years. 


A Tested Workshirt 


Another product of the ingenuity of 
the research engineers is a guaranteed 
“non-shrinkable’’ workshirt at 79¢ to 
89¢, offered this spring for the first 
time. This is one result of the company’s 
extensive experimental work with tex- 
tiles predating the research department 
In tests, before it was offered to the 
public, the shirt was laundered vigor- 
ously 20 times, including several trips 
to a commercial laundry. At the end 
of that time it showed 4 in. shrinkage 
in the collar, § in. shrinkage in the arm- 
hole, ? in. shrinkage in the tail. An 
ordinary shirt put to the same test 
emerged 3 in. smaller in the collar, 2 in. 
shorter in the sleeve, 2 in. less in the 
armhole, 34 in. shorter in the tail 

The ability of Sears, Roebuck to pur 
chase such a tremendous yardage of 
material for this one shirt makes pos- 
sible its production and sale for less 
money than the ordinary workshirt 
brought last year. 


Some New Products 


Among other significant research de 
velopments are new processes that will 
affect many products. Non-imflammable 
window curtains, Christmas tree orna 
ments, insulation board are in the offing; 
a process of lithographing on wood, 
metal and asbestos is in the works; so 
is a new type of pressed wood, durable 
and inexpensive, with possibilities of 
wide adaptation for decoration on furni- 
ture and numerous other for a 
solid pressed out of a plastic 

A large staff of field agents supple- 
ment the work done in offices and 
laboratories. A study is being made to 
determine what sizes, styles, types, 
colors, and prices of floor lamps are 
most in demand. This survey was made 
through actual shopping trips in more 
than 300 cities and examination of 
hundreds of newspaper advertisements. 

The general result of such studies 
is to simplify the line in both catalogues 
and stores, reduce the number of units 
offered, and increase the sales of each. 

A recent study of neckties included 
not only a comprehensive survey to dis- 
cover the average man’s taste in scarfs 
but also laboratory experiments to find 
out which of 11 principal methods of 


uses 
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manufacture produces the best tie. The 
company will concentrate on what it 
considers the best type and forget the 
rest 

These developments will have a dis 
tinct effect on the market. Mail order 
houses were pioneers in forcing down 
prices on tires, stoves, washing ma- 
chines, batteries, and phonographs. To 
day they sell in excess of 10% of the 
entire national output of these products 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
sales combined represent 10% of the 
national volume of other goods - 
bicycles, lawnmowers, sporting goods, 
children’s wagons, farm engines, milk 
separators, harness. 


Sears Was Alert 


While the Sears, Roebuck “depart 
ment of research” as such is compara- 
tively new, the activity carried on is not 
Richard W. Sears, 20-year-old railroad 
station agent in North Redwood, Minn.., 
who founded the company 45 years ago, 
went in for product study and develop- 
ment. So did A. C. Roebuck. So did 
Julius Rosenwald, who purchased Roe- 
buck’s interest when the company was 
9 years old and has been a directing 
force for more than a generation. 

It is related that Dick Sears once went 
hunting with some friends and on their 
first night they slept in a barn, being 
awakened early by a great clatter in the 
barnyard. It was the farmer grinding 
his cream separator. Sears asked how 
much he paid for it. He said $150 

Too much,” said Seats, and promptly 
forgetting the hunting trip he an- 
nounced that he was going back and 
build a separator to sell for less than 
$100. And he did. 

Today the highest price cream separa- 
tor listed in the Sears Roebuck catalogue 
sells for $75.25. They range from 
that down to $49.45. 


General Wood's Role 


Robert E. Wood, the quartermaster 
general who assisted Col. George W. 
Goethals in the building of the Panama 
canal, was purchasing agent for the 
War Department during the war and 
has been Sears, Roebuck’s president 
since Feb. 12, 1928, has played a con- 
spicuous part in the program of the 
research department. While with 
Montgomery Ward & Co. during the 
earlier period of his 10 years in the 
mail order business, he initiated the 
move that cut in two the price of auto- 
mobile batteries, then selling above $20. 
He has had much to do with the de- 
velopment of the great mail order tire 
business. 


Tr ‘ 
Filibuster a la Mode 
Senator Elmer Thomas, Der 
of Oklahoma, poses in th: 
overalls he waved during ! 
man show in the Senate duru 
closing hours of Congres 


Fruit Packing Plan 
Ruled Common Property 


Citrus fruit growers are heaving sighs 


\ 


of relief over the decision of the | 
Supreme Court in which An 
Fruit Growers, Inc., was absolved fr 
claims of infringement against 
patent held by the Brogden Co. on 
process used in the preparation of fres! 
fruit for shipment. Had the pater 
validated, every grower would hav 
subject to a tax by the company 

In the Brogden process (patent 
in 1925 to Ernest Brogden anc 
Trowbridge) the fruit is wash 
borax solution and then coated 
parafhn film to prevent spoilage 
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Soap Offered in Novel Forms 


Brings New Life to Industry 


“Snow Ie, 


> “Beads,”” “*Flakes”’ 


and Change of Sales 


Methods Accelerate Even Trend of Half a Century 


Ip the present trend continues, old 
timers inevitably will revise the long 
held opinion that the soap industry has 
shown an even tenor for a half-century 
ind no longer changes from year to 
year. Growing need for improved 
merchandising methods, 
tensified competition between 


manufacturers, all have accelerated the 


mergers, in- 
major 


tempo with results more than ample 


to justify continuance of the effort 

Soap in cake form as an everyday 
staple is rapidly losing its importance 
A line of soap specialties is taking its 






place, and with specialty sales methods 
applied is lifting consumption of soap 
products to record heights 

For instance, Ivory soap in cake form 
has been bought by the public and ac 
cepted as standard for 
generations, but it appears no longer 
susceptible to specialty sales methods 
However, the pro 
duced in form of flakes or snow, be 
The appeal of their 


somewhat a 


same ingredients, 


come a specialty 
time-saving convenience, is capitalized 


with excellent results. To popularize 


the product, periodical campaigns by 










































Underwood & Underwood 


“In—P.M.” 


Back from lunch, Thomas Bata punches the clock. 


The shoe czar of 


Czechoslovakia is a stickler for discipline, takes just an hour himselj 
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Procter & Gamble offer a full package 
of Ivory Flakes free with 3 cakes of 


Camay, their leading toilet soap 
Similarly, makers of Palm Olive soap 
Palm Olive Beads. 


the same basic product but delivered in 


have developed 


small beads, easily dissolved thus cx 
tending the opportunities of the toilet 
with its well-known trade mark 


soap 


into the laundry field. Intensive adver 


tising and sales effort has produced ex 


ceptional results Here also public 
acceptance Is hastened by frequent offers 
of a package of Beads” free with 3 
cakes of Palm Olive soap 


Grocers Welcome Change 


Makers of other popular brands of 
following similar procedures, 


Wholesak 


and retail grocers welcome the chang 


soap are 


recording similar results 


find soap products more attractive sales 


and profit builders. Since manufacturers 


offer the combination ‘‘deals’’ to chain 


and independent stores alike, the latter, 


capitalizing their parity with chain 


stores, give exceptional sales coopera 


tion 
A series of such “deals” now operat 
ing indicate sales 15% to 20% above 
records, while total sales of 


previous 
soap products during 1931 so far are 
1930 


Some inde 


substantially above 
pendent dealers claim high gains with 
chain systems reporting exceptional 
sales 

the 1930 


Manufactures 


governing nt 
reflect the 


Figures of 
Census of 
changing trends in the soap industry 
With but 2 


years intervening, produc 


tion of white laundry soap dropped 
12.5% im tonnage, 15.3 in dollar 
value. Other hard soaps lost 9.99% in 


tonnage, 23% in value, indicating that 
even substantial price reductions during 
a period of rising prices failed to sus 
tain consumption. Soap, cleansing, and 
washing powders dropped only 4.8% 
in dollar value while showing 14% less 


tonnage 


Contrasting Increases 


decisive de- 


Contrasted with those 
clines, production of granulated and 
powdered soaps rose 65.89%, from 173 
million Ibs. in 1927 to 288 million Ibs 
in 1929, with dollar value jumping from 
$18 millions to $29 millions up 61.1% 

Production of toilet soaps has shown 
remarkable increases. Only 287 million 
Ibs. in 1927, it jumped to 432 million 
lbs. in 1929, up 50%, while dollar value 
increased 24.5% 

Actually consumption of soap and 
soap products is increasing approxi- 
mately at the rate of 1 lb. per capita per 
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Wide World 


Rapio City 


Merlin H. Aylesworth (left), president of National Broadcasting Co., 
and Hiram Brown of RKO Theatres look over the model for “Metro- 


politan Square, 


” the Rockefeller development between Fifth and Sixth 


Avenues, 48th to 51st Streets, New York. Underground paths and parking 
spaces are a feature 


year. Dollar value of all soaps products 
increased 6.5%, rose from $242 mil- 
lions in 1927 to $258 millions in 1929. 

Some manufacturers accumulated 
large stocks of raw materials at the low 
prices prevailing in 1930, during part 
of which prices of essential oils averaged 
43% lower than in 1929, while crude 
drugs averaged a drop of 35%. With 
higher prices 6n such commodities in 


prospect as soon as general business im- 
proves, radical reductions in established 
wholesale and retail prices are con- 
sidered impractical. “Deals” involving 
free goods in connection with intensive 
advertising campaigns provide a com- 
paratively safe means for passing some 
of the extra margin to the consumer, 
stimulating public buying without mate- 
rially disturbing the price situation. 


Retail Sales and Collections 
Prove Better Than Expected 


THAT retail business as well as retail 
credit came through the 1930 business 
recession rather better than was gen- 
erally expected is indicated by prelimi- 
nary figures of the Retail Credit Survey 
for the July-December period made by 
the Department of Commerce in co 
operation with the National Retail 
Credit Association. 

In 24 cities, 376 department, furni- 
ture, jewelry, clothing, shoe, women’s 
wear, and electrical appliance stores re- 
ported sales of $519 millions, only 
10.9% less than 1929. Their prices 
fell 10% to 12%, indicating an ap- 
proximately equal volume of sales. 

Compared with 1929, jewelry stores 
showed the largest loss in dollar 
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volume, 23%, furniture stores the 
lowest, 8.1%, while the department 
stores, doing the largest volume of busi- 
ness, lost 9.9%. 

Shoes remained the leading com- 
modity bought for cash, their percent- 
age of total dropping slightly to 58.9%. 
Department stores still sold 47% of 
their goods on credit. Furniture re- 
placed electrical appliances as leader in 
the instalment group, with 71.5% of its 
sales made in this way. Furniture stores 
also continued to do the largest amount 
of credit business—89.7% in 1929, 
90.7% in 1930. 

Collections of open accounts slowed 
up slightly, the monthly average drop- 
ping from 42.6% in 1929 to 39.8% in 


1930, with electrical sto; 
highest at 51.3%, jewelry 
at 31%. Similarly instalmer 
dropped from 15% to 13 
Reports on returns and a 
flect definite efforts to redu 
ful practice. While slight! 
total cash and instalment sa 
tion of 0.39% is shown or 
Department stores reduced 
both cash and credit sales 
shoe stores made 
0.7% respectively 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Sar 
merchants by concerted 
Business Week, Jan. 7) hav 
stantial reductions in returns 
ances. Indianapolis did an 
job, cutting returns on cash 
on credit 
sales 4.8%. 
Furniture stores suffered t 
losses from bad debts, 0.6‘ 
sales; electrical appliance 
lowest, 0.2% ; department stor 
New York was third 
buyer, fourth in promptness « 
of credit accounts, while its rat 
debt loss to total sales was 
Portland, Ore., had the hi 
debt losses *on total sales, (0.8 
highest on instalment sales (6° ) 
Los Angeles led the 24 cit 
buying, was sixth in promptness 
ing for credit purchases, third pr 
on instalment payments 
Philadelphia, most 
former, was seventh largest cr 
chaser, held the low record or 
and allowances, was second 
bad debt losses on credit sales 
Pittsburgh led in buying on 
(63.99%), stood ninth in prompt 
payments of credit accounts, s« 
promptness of instalment pa) 
showed the lowest percentage of | 
on instalment credits. 
Detroit lost the greatest vo 
sales (23.2%), Washington, D 
least. Minneapolis made the best 1 
on credit collections (62.49%). Boston 
on instalment collections {( 
Richmond the lowest percentas 
both classes (29.2% and 8.8% ) 


cuts of 


sales 3.3%. or 


consistent 


Huge Stores of Russian Kye 
Increase German Tarifl 


EuROPEAN News BuREAU (‘ 
Last April the Bruening govern: 
Germany was given ‘eme! 
power to enact special tariff 
Last week they took the Germ 
trade by surprise. Overnight ¢! 
on rye was increased 339%—or ft 
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, $48 a metric ton. Reason: the fear 
st supplies of Russian rye, stored in 
peda wa undersell the Ger- 
an 7), ree The tariff is nearly 3 
es higher than the world market 

e and creates an absolute embargo. 


The present move by Germany was 
leverly ‘staged. During the last week 
a February, a group including 1 Dutch 
ad 2 German grain dealers bought 
:5 900 tons of the 164,000 tons of 
Soviet rye stored at Rotterdam. Sale 
rice was $134 a ton, low enough to 


low import into Germany over the 


ch tariff, where its quality could 
4sily command $50 a ton among 
German millers. More than 10,000 


tons were imported by way of the 
Rhine before March 6, when the pro- 
bitive Bruening duty was suddenly 


innounced 


Scandal Threatens Banks 


And French Ministry 


FuROPEAN News BurEAU (Radio)— 
The life of the present ministry, the 
fate of 3 medium-sized banks, and the 
future of the country’s greatest inter- 
national air line are at stake as the result 
f a new political scandal. 

Compagnie Générale Aéropostale, 
opularly known as Latecoére from its 
founder, was established in 1918 to link 
Europe, Africa, and South America. Mail 
s fown from Toulouse to Dakar, in 
Africa, carried in fast steamers to Natal, 
Brazil, and flown again to Buenos Aires 
n 7} days. In Paris this week, it is 
reported the company, which has just 
btained an exclusive concession to use 
the Azores as a transatlantic station, was 
ibout to announce a transatlantic sched- 
ic, keyed with Britain’s Imperial Air- 
ways which fly across Europe to India, 
ind with the Pan-American Airways 
carrying mails from the United States 
to the West Indies, Central and South 
America. 

Plans are momentarily blasted by the 
announcement that Aéropostale has a 
$4-million deficit, that the government 
s being urged to purchase and operate 
the company, heretofore only subsidized. 
The scandal, if there is any, is the fact 
that able Finance Minister Flandin 
80 legal counsellor to Aéropostale, un- 
fortunate disclosure with the company 
appealing to the government for its 
purchase. 

The 3 banks which have suspended 
payment—only temporarily if the gov- 
ernment takes over Aéropostale and 
iquidates the deficit—were involved in 
the air company’s financing 
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The Dutch Have the Last Word 


On World Commodity Control 


Change in Policy of Their Government Plays Vital 


Part in Sugar, Rubber, Tin, and Tea Restriction 


EUROPEAN News Bureau (Radio) — 


Whether it is tea or tin, sugar or rubber, 
Holland is the center of the world. 

So it seems, at least, for all 4 com- 
modities have figured in world restric- 
tion schemes in recent weeks and in 
every conference the attitude of the 
Dutch government was a decisive factor. 
Scarcely larger than Maryland, and with 
a population smaller than that of Penn- 
sylvania, the Dutch rule, and wisely, a 
rich colonial empire 60 times the size of 
their own country, and a population 7 
times that of the Netherlands proper. 
When they encounter problems such as 
those coming before the world sugar 
conference, the tin restriction program, 
or the present Anglo-Dutch rubber 
negotiations, things happen, for Dutch 
thoroughness is stimulating, contagious. 

Dutch policy heretofore has been tra- 
ditionally one of official non-interfer- 


ence. This policy of hands-off is under- 





going a transformation. The touchston 
of the new policy appears to be the oth 
cial collaboration of the entire world in 
agreements, to which the majority of 
domestic business interests are favorable, 
so long as the new policy does not play 
into the hands of the natives. Each 
agreement has its peculiar problems 


Sets Precedent in Java 
The Chadbourne plan for world sugar 


restriction, now on the eve of final 
European ratification, calls for the draw 
ing up of formal contracts. Among 


European or European-controlled sugar 
interests, Java Holland’s richest colony 
—is far and away the most important 
The Java industry primarily is owned 
by non-native capitalists, mainly Dutch, 
but with some Chinese and Japanese 
plantation owners, and certain mills 
owned by autonomous princes. The 
government so far has abstained from 


Acme 


Home Port 
Where the Alaskan fishing fleet is based, Thomas Basin, near Ketchikan. 
The government will spend $272,000 on dredging and breakwater 
The curious bundles in the foreground are 
consigned to the sawmill at lejt center 


building. 


lumber rafts, 








all interference in the industry except 
for the supervision of the interests of 
the native landowner in obtaining equal 
treatment at the sugar mills. Now, in 
response to a request from the majority 
of the producers who contend that ofh- 
cial control of sugar exports is in- 
dispensable to the effectiveness of the 
Chadbourne scheme, the government 
has modified its aloofness. This prece- 
dent is established with great reluc- 
tance, and may yet be considered only 
experimental. 


Dutch Thoroughness 


It is being carried out with character- 
istic Dutch unequivocal thoroughness. 
There is now a bill before the East 
Indies legislature, not only subjecting 
every pound of sugar exports to govern- 
mental control, but making unlicensed 
exports a criminal offense. Once passed, 
this bill, despite strenuous minority op- 
position within the ranks of the Java 
Sugar Trust, is bound to secure the 
success of the Chadbourne plan in Java. 
The principal European anxiety for the 
endurance of the Chadbourne plan is 
really whether or not the Cuban govern- 
ment is sufhciently strong to carry out 
its end. 

In the case of rubber, the position of 
the Dutch government is more difficult, 
since both European and native interests 
are equally involved. Dutch participa- 
tion is essential to any effective scheme, 
but the government feels a special re- 
sponsibility, since, having encouraged 
native plantations, it is difficult now to 
sponsor restrictions. 

The new Anglo-Dutch negotiations, 
which were initiated by Holland, are 
embodied in the Maxwell plan, provide 
25% restriction by non-native produc- 
tion. Native production is indirectly 
regulated by a 10% export tax, if and 
when the world price reaches a given 
level, suggested, in the plan, at 12¢ a 
pound. 


Checks Native Dumping 

The virtue of the Maxwell plan is 
that it will strengthen rubber prices 
without direct interference with the na- 
tive producer because it checks native 
dumping when higher prices have been 
reached, while it refuses equally to per- 
mit price excesses. The leading Lon- 
don operator states that there is greater 
confidence in the success of this, over 
any other plan yet proposed, though 
opinion generally is not convinced that 
export taxes are sufficient to prevent the 
native practice of burying production 
during low price periods and exhuming 
the accumulated reserves to dump them 
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as soon as prices improve. This prac- 
tice has been responsible in large part 
for the failure of previous plans. Nego- 
tiations momentarily are suspended 
pending the outcome of the Indies 
sugar regulation bill which will estab- 
lish a precedent on which to build. 

In regard to the 4-power tin restric- 
tion plan, concluded a fortnight ago, the 
Dutch government practically has a free 
hand, since nearly:the total Indies pro- 
duction is government-owned and con- 
trolled. It owns outright the mines or 
Banca Island, and controls 5/8 of th. 
capital in the operating company work- 
ing the Billiton Island deposits. The 
profits of these mines are an important 
item in the East Indies budget. Despite 
declining profits, the government was 
skeptical of the wisdom of the proposed 
restriction agreements till world prices 
sagged to an extent approaching pro- 
duction costs, which are among the 
world’s lowest. Then opposition col- 


lapsed. 


Tea Another Race Problem 


The tea restriction scheme, just aban- 
doned, is in a class by itself because 
government support is not asked and, as 
yet, is not even suggested. In many 
respects, however, the situation is similar 
to that of rubber. European plantations 
and native gardens are side by side. As 
with rubber, the East Indies government 
has encouraged native tea production. 
The natives, however, have inadequate 


Af, 


lie Las, ¢. 


Way mm 


ee 


facilities for drying and p: 
product for market. Conse 

have usually sold the leaf 
pean plantations. When ag 
the British a year ago to red 
tion to a total of 57 mil! 
Java planters believed they « 
native production through 
purchases from the natives, 

ment interference was con 
necessary. 


Control Plans Miscarried 


However, plans miscarried 
and other dealers bought 
treated it as well as they we: 
to treat it, sold it at each ad 
rise of the market. As a res 
were much-greater-than-inten 
tities marketed (London year 
actually were 262 million pound 
those of a year ago), but t! 
was saturated with inferior 
tea. 

Adherence of 75% of the 
in each country was the condit 
renewal of the tea restrict 
through 1931. When only 60 
ence was obtainable, the sche 
dropped altogether, leaving t! 
chaotic. Holland's arguments 
potent in the negative as they | 
in the affirmative in the other s 
When and if the Dutch ¢ 
devises a way to “see it throug! 
restriction may come 


plan. 


under 


/ 


+” oth! 
> f 


eal < ! 


Sprinc STYLes IN Roap MAKERS 


A trainload of tractors and graders is made ready at the Cater pillar 
in Peoria. This year, relief measures will put millions into put 
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For SOUTH 


AMERICAN Roaps 


sir William Morris, English automobile builder, will personally demo: 


rate this six-wheeler in the Argentine. 


In very bad going, traction belts 


can be slipped over the four driving wheels 


New Price Cuts Urge Oil Men 
To Find Way Out of Warfare 


of a break in the general price 
structure 
vernor Murray’s Oklahoma confer 
nce of oil state representatives struck 
notes in the 
idustry this week. 
Most recent alarm arose over a 35% 
Kansas and Oklahoma 
rude oil by Stanolind Crude Oil Pur 
(Standard Oil of Indiana 
subsidiary). Stanolind’s new price for 


hope of some succor from 


scordant petroleum 


ice cut on 
hasing Co 


gravity crude is 67¢ a barrel—cut 
trom $1.07—almost the same as the 
‘inclair quotation on Oklahoma City 
tude which, a few weeks ago, spread 
onsternation through the industry 
(The Business W eek, Feb. 25). 


Major Companies Cut 


The Stanolind cut was followed by 
other major companies including Mag 
nolia Petroleum Co. (Standard of 
New York) ; Carter Oil Co. (Standard 
f New Jersey) ; Standard Oil Co. of 
Kansas: Texas Corp.; Continental Oil 
Lo.; Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 

An immediate effect was the te- 
xinding by Governor Murray of the 
‘tate Corporation Commission's order 
fusing allowable output for Oklahoma 
‘rom 125,000 to 150,000 barrels daily. 
Governor Sterling of Texas appealed 
. President Hoover and to John D. 
Rockefeller to do something about the 
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price cuts, charging that they jeopard 
ized the legislative programs 

While Stanolind is being blamed 
nearly all the oil from the Rusk and 
Gregg county fields in Texas 
much of that from Oklahoma 
Kansas fields has been sold to 
pendent purchase rs at prices even below 


and 
and 
inde 


that company’s new schedules 
Coincidently, Stanolind has cut 2¢ 

more from its retail 

throughout the Middle West, exclusive 


gasoline price 


cut 
San 


of the Chicago area, where a 2¢ 
last month. Around 
Francisco gasoline price wars are still 


was made 
going strong; latest cut brings retail 
price to 15¢ a gallon 

In Ohio, a 3-month 
parently ended as other leading com 
panies followed Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio in l¢, the 
second week 
Meanwhile, Crew Levick (Cities Serv 
ice subsidiary), Standard of New York, 
and Warner Quinlan have followed the 
lead of Atlantic Refining Co. and 
Standard of New Jersey in reducing by 
4¢ a gallon the price of gasoline in 
tank car lots at Atlantic Coast points 

Answering the appeal of oil state 
governors, President Hoover has in 
formed them that Secretary Lamont is 
already talking imports with the larger 
oil companies 


war has ap 


raising retail prices 


such increase within a 


Czechs. At Last. Perfect 
Ban on American Cars 


(Radio) 


blow to 


BUREAI 


death 


EUROPEAN News 
What looks Ire a 
American  automobil 
Czechoslovakia is the specific tariff duty 
March 


replaces the ad valore? 


the 
business im 
10 without 


made effective warn 


ing, which 
duties in effect for several years 

The new duties are based on weight 
They are equivalent to 37¢ per Ib. on 
cars weighing over 2200 lb.; 31.4¢ pet 
Ib. on lighter cars. By a Czechoinci 
dence, the weight of a Ford touring car 
the lightest standard-sized American car 
Citroen 


sold, is exactly 2212 Ib 


Peugeot, and other French cars which 


are the chief weigh well 


2200 Ib 


So Ford and Chevrolet passenger cars 


{ ompc titors 


under 


will now pay from $800 to $1,000 duty 
trucks 
sized medium-priced 
around $1,300 
secret rebates to French automobile ex 
make up the 


from $650 to $700: average 


American cars 
And it 1S rumored that 
porters will difference 
between the new and the old rates 
European observers believe this action 
means the collapse of most of the Amer 
ican car agencies established during r 
cent years. Some 1,800 cars and trucks 


have been sold annually under former 


quota restrictions, now removed, witl 


annual sales value of American products 


amounting to $2 millions 


Franco-Czech Agreement 
The changed duties are the outcome 
reached last month 


of an agreement 


between France and Czechoslovakia 
whereby both countries renounced their 
long-standing accord covering duties on 
French hosiery and Czech automobil 
tariffs and restored liberty of action to 
both parties 

The Czech action is the latest, perhaps 
the final, step in a long series of events 
aiming to exclude American cars from 
Czech markets. Their former ad valoren 
duties, when applied to American ex 
ports, were based on factory list price 
plus costs of crating, freight, and in 
surance; many shipments from other 
sources paid on net factory list—and 
even this has been cut up to 50% in 
some cases and all other costs, even that 
of tires, excluded to give a low customs 
charge 
valuation lists were disclosed by activi 
ties of American commercial 
and now repose in the files in Washing 
which notes that American 
cars, representing 15% of the total 
number in use in Czechoslovakia, pay 


over 70% of the total automobile taxes 


Suspected but unproven, such 
attachés 


ton, also 
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ORIENTAL TRAVEL Is THE Topic 
Lejt to right are S. Nakase of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, W. P. Kenney 
and P. H. Burnham, traffic vice-president and traffic manager of the Great 


Vorthern Railway. 


Low silver prices are expected to boom the 1931 


tourist trade to countries of the Far East 


Two More Railroads Vote 
For Peace With the Truckman 


While Others Talk War, Pennsylvania Ships Truck 


Bodies, Chicago & Alton Moves Toward the Highway 


[TRANSPORTATION authorities hailed 
this week two outstanding develop- 
ments in the coordination of rail and 
highway services: (1) The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s plan to establish ex- 
perimental service between New York 
and Philadelphia whereby the railroad 
will transport truck bodies for the 
truckers which the latter will handle 
to and from the rails; (2) the Chicago 
& Alton's plan to petition the Illinois 
Commerce Commission this month for 
permission to operate a coordinated 
and complete system of trucks and 
buses, supplementing its rail service 


To Combine Economies 

The Pennsylvania experiment will be 
similar to the operations now carried 
on by the Cincinnati & Lake Erie, 
an electric railway (The Business Week, 
March 4). As explained by John F 
Deasy, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, the railroad will be relieved of 
part of its terminal work and the 
trucker of his line haul, thus permit- 
ting each of the agencies “to coordi- 
nate and give the public a lower 
transportation cost through a combi- 
nation of the economical advantages 
of both forms of transportation.” 
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The significance of the move is 
stressed by M. W. Clement, Pennsyl- 
vania vice-president in charge of 
operation: “In the next few years, 
merchandise freight, less-than-carload 
freight, and to some extent, a con- 
siderable portion of carload freight, 
will move directly from consignee to 
consignor practically without rehan- 
dling. It will move either in truck body 
or container direct from the plant of 
the manufacturer to the railway for 


transportation and, at the destination’ 


end of the rail haul, will move direct 
from the railroad to the door of the 
receiver. It will also move at lesser 
rail costs, but at greater potential 
earnings, as far as the railway is 
concerned ; at lesser truck costs, but at 
greater potential earnings, as far as 
the trucker is concerned; at lesser total 
transportation costs, as far as both 
truck and railway are concerned; and 
at lower costs for packing, stowing, 
and transportation as far as consignee 
and consignor are concerned.” 

The background and significance of 
the Chicago & Alton’s move to co- 
ordinate rail and highway service was 
given to The Business Week by William 
G. Bierd, receiver of the road with 


William W. Wheelock 
1,100 miles of track serv 
St. Louis, Kansas City 
intermediate points. Pas: 
per mile of road was { 
heaviest of any railroa 
Chicago. The company ope: 
under half of the passeng 
tween Chicago and St. Li 
579 of the passengers bet 
points. Its operations ar: 
tory where hard roads 
developed and where truch 
competition is keen. 


Good Service Not Enough 


“In 1926 we started an 
It was believed by many that 
thing to do was to redu 
train service as the number 
gers carried fell off. Instead 
increased both the number 
ef trains. The following 
we made further increases an 
ments; added gasoline cars t 
of business on branch lines a 
main line runs. We determi 
rather than accept losses 
automobile as inevitable, w 
deavor to retain our position | 
the best service possible. T! 
failed and were 
severe losses. For short-ha 
business, both passenger 
the public is motor-minded 

Mr. Bierd believes that the 1 
must shift short-haul passeng 
over to buses, local lL.c.l. freight 
trucks. This he 


we unabDi 


ness to 
to do. 


A Contrast in Costs 

It costs Chicago & Alton $1! 
mile to run the big throug! 
97¢ for the 3-to-5 car trains 
mile to run gasoline moto: 

1 passenger car as trailer. It 
same road, which now operates 
bus lines in the two states, 36¢ per 0 
to operate a bus carrying 25 
passengers. 

These train 
allocated cost of operation 
tenance, and include no 
roadway maintenance, 
charges, or general expense 

The average number of 
carried in 1929 per 
mile, all trains, was 51 
for local main and branch 
33 passengers. 

Mr. Bierd believes that the 
will so cut costs and increas¢ 
that Chicago & Alton can ag 
a profit from its passenger train sen 
and from l.c.l. short haul freight ser’ 


costs are 


taxes 


passe nger 


new pid 
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Ni NE trunk-line railroads and 
the Inland Waterways of the 
Greater Mississippi Valley meet 


the Ocean Lanes of the World at 
New Orleans 
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aI1Q3I Business Map... dated 1757 


Eighteenth century map-makers gave 
scant attention to territorial boundaries 
of the New World. Their broader 
viewpoint was that of present day bus- 
iness men. For they charted the arteries 
of trade . . . and stressed the usefulness 
of the Mississippi Valley Waterways, 
with New Orleans as the key-port. 


Greater accuracy has changed the 
map in many details. But man-made 
changes have emphasized its signifi- 
cance. The Federal Government has 
made the Inland Waterways System 
more important commercially. And as 
far north as Chicago, westward to 
Yankton and eastward to Pittsburgh, 
the valley’s industries can use the most 
economical of all forms of transporta- 
tion. New Orleans is the gateway to 
the richer Mississippi Valley. 





To your branch-plant at New Orleans, 
the barge-lines will float raw materials 
at money-saving® rates. Manufacture 
your products here, with loyal Ameri- 
can labor and low living costs contribu- 
ting their economies in production. 
Then ship your merchandise to domes- 
tic markets with less cost than your 
competitors. Or to the 110,000,000 
Latin Americans who have made New 
Orleans their first source of supply. 


The Government has said to business 

en, “We have developed the Inland 
Waterways to New Orleans to aid effi- 
cient distribution . . . a primary in- 
dustrial objective for 1931. Either all- 
water or rail-and-water rates will save 
you money. Use the water-ways, use 
New Orleans for your profit.” 


NEW ORLEANS 


ASSOCIATION 
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FURNITURE CANNING CHEMICAL GENERAL 






lar Furniture Manufacturers Food Industry prosper- Opportunity in New Or- Survey of the New Or- 
10 2 | in New Orleans are near a ing here, indicates leans for Chemical in- leans Industrial Zone is 
2 e=% hardwoods, have skilled e possibilities for canners dustries. Near the na- a readable analysis of 
Ke labor. Command of Latin and other manufaceur- tion's largest supply of ie) profit-factors for your 

American markets. Write ers; four crops a year sale and sulphur. Write Baa 5] industry. Your copy 





for Chemical Survey. sent upon request. 






for Furniture Survey. in immediate territory. 
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Railroads’ Rivalry Holds Up 


Test of Store-Door Delivery 


New York Wants to Try Out New Service But Carriers 


Can’t Make Floats. Ferries and Rails Come Out Even 


WITH competition growing by land, 
water, and sky, one might think the rail- 
roads had enough troubles for one 
slump. But troubles never come lL.c. 
Shippers in New York, most fruitful of 
fréight territories, continue their de 
mand that the roads give them store- 
door delivery and pickup. Questions are 
barbed, comment borders on the im 
polite. 

At its last meeting in Washington, 
the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board (part of a nation-wide organiza- 
tion which co-operates with the roads 
on car service problems) adopted a re 
port which crackles with protest. After 
citing the disposition of railway chiefs 
to deplorc motor bus competition, the 
report rears up and says: 

“We believe the fatiure of the 
roads to act upon this store-door de- 
livery and pick-up service, whereby 
motor truck competition in a measure 
could be combated, places them in the 
position of failing to help themselves, 
which position is untenable.” 

The question will be revived at the 
next meeting of the board, which will 
be held in New York on March 27. 


rail 


A B. & O. Tryout 


Last July the Baltimore & Ohio rail 
road started at New York a store-door 
delivery service of a limited nature. It 
lasted about 30 days. Terminals in 
Brooklyn, seeing the move as a threat to 
their business, filed suit against the 
B. & O. on a rate technicality, This 
alone did not cause the hasty oblitera 
tion of the service. There were hurried 
meetings of rival executives who sus- 
pected the astute Mr. Daniel Wil 
lard of stealing a march into jealously 
guarded territory. It was said that so 
much pressure was brought to bear that 
the B. & O.’s gave way. 
But- 

Shippers and were _ still 
clamoring for this service. And even 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
when it took from the roads the privi 
lege of trucking in lieu of lighterage 
had suggested that the roads get to 
gether on some form of store delivery 
and pickup. One form which has at- 
tracted wide attention is that provided 


resistance 


receivers 
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by the Chicago, North Shore & Mil 
waukee Railroad's ‘ferry truck” service 
between Chicago and Milwaukee or 
Racine Under this system, truck 
trailers pick up the loads, are run 
directly onto flat cars and locked into 
place. At the other end of the run they 
are detrained and towed to their desti- 
nations. Rates vary from 15¢ to 40¢ a 
hundredweight depending on _ the 
amount of merchandise shipped and 
there are special minimum rates for 
loads of 6,000, 10,000, 15,000 and 
20,000 pounds. Through cooperative 
arrangements, shipments as low as 100 
pounds can be made and get the same 
service as full loads. 

Out of the turmoil last summer there 
issued a_ railroad committee which 
was instructed to study the matter. It 
was headed by J. W. Roberts, assistant 


vice-president of the Pennsylvania. 


Faithfully it studied but 
making public its report 
passed along its findings t 
executives. H. E. String 
dent of the Hydraulic Pr 
and general chairman of 
Board, thought the railro 
ing the buck” and he told t 
ton meeting so in just thi 
Roberts was somewhat 
that the executives were | 
the problem. It was not 
proposition New 
for the United States 
trying to see if the 


for 


agencies can fit into the 


Vothing New About It 


Is this truck delivery an 
a new and untried theory 
In England it developed 
with the railroads. Serv 
A shipper can load his g 
road trucks or use his owt 
Conditions in England 
ferent from those in the U. § 

“But,” respond the stor 
ponents, “‘store-door deliv 
used in the large cities of ( 
conditions there are similar | 
this country.”’ 


No, is the retort. Condit 


—— 


Ae 
i) 
 - 
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SEASICKNESS REMEDY 


This Sperry gyro-stabilizer, just completed by Westinghouse, ts | 
yet constructed. Like its predecessors, it is for a yacht. Large: 
be the first commercial installation on the Conte di Savoia, 

Sabaudo liner planned to take the roll out of ocean crossu 
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Did you ever think how safe 
you are in bringing your stamp- 
ing problems to a business that 
has been “in business” for 
more than 50 years? 

The 50 years alone is a good 
guarantee of intelligent solution 
of your problems. And the fact 
that the business has grown con- 
stantly is a surplus guarantee of 
a vast experience that knows 
every short cut to minimum tool 
costs; that assures a quick ap- 
preciation of every difficulty to 
be surmounted. 

G. P. & F. is that constantly 
growing more-than-50-year-old 
business. G. P. & F. Engineers 











19 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE 
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Wat 50 Years 


mean to your 
stamping costs 
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help you safeguard against costly 
mistakes. They assure that you 
receive every advantage of the 
fullest posstilities of pressed- ! 

° ° and strong, easy to finish 
metal fabrication and of the end ready for immediate 
economical production the ee ey Ee 
huge, 19-acre G. P. & F. plant menulecturer 
provides. 





End cover for electric motor, 
drawn and punched out of 16 
U. 8. gauge steel, by modern 





G. P. & F. methods. Result 
improved appearance, light 









Without obligating you, we'll send 
you a copy of the booklet “In Harmony 
with Modern Progress”—without charge 
—full of suggestions, telling you more 
about the advantages offered. 









GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO, 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
in All Parts of the Country 


1407 W. St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
366 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
1407 W. St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send your new booklet “Jn Harmony with Medera 
Progress” to the address below . . . without charge or obligation 
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Wide World 


BriITIsH LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE ARGENTINE 


One of the 20 locomotives made in the Vulcan Foundries, Ltd., in Lan- 
cashire, for the Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway, being stowed away 
in the hold of a ship at Liverpool for transport to the Argentine 


York are unique. This overgrown spot 
receives and ships, more freight than 
any other. Congestion is terrible, a 
costly hazard for trucking. The New 
York Central rolls into Manhattan on 
its own rails; other roads do not. There 
are vast industrial scattered 
through Brooklyn, the Bronx, Staten 
Island. How can you equalize trucking 
rates between a road which shunts a car 
into a station and one which must float 
cars into a distant dock ? 

“All right,” suggest the store-door de- 
votees, “work out the idea in some 
smaller city.” 


centers 


Why New York Was Picked 

“Do that,” is the answer, ‘and every 
other community in the country yells its 
head off. Discrimination, you know 
New York, being unique, is perhaps the 
best field for experiment.” 

“Then why not try it out in a certain 
New York zone? Say on Manhattan 
south of 59th Street?” 

“That has been considered. But how 
are you going to equalize rates between 
a carrier coming into New York city 
and one trucking its freight from a 
Jersey City terminal ?” 

One answer is that standard railroad 
rates equalize in some measure transport 
between cities where mileage differs con- 
* siderably. Surely a comparative measure 
could be established in New York. 
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It is certain that all these matters arc 
being weighed by the railway execu 
tives who are studying the committee's 
report. The truth is that the rivalry of 
the different lines is the greatest draw- 
back to the experiment. So great is the 
tonnage that enters and leaves New 
York, so grim is the battle of the car 
riers for freight, so complicated the 
balancing of floats and ferryage against 
rail delivery, that each road has to fight 
tooth and toe-nail against any proposal 
that seems advantageous to its com 
petitors. 

Vital to the roads is the question of 
adding new forms of transport. Some 
operate buses and trucks but they put 
on the services only when forced to it 
A railroad’s investment is in its road 
bed, in rolling stock fitted to that chan- 
nel, in terminal facilities that serve the 
two. It is a most serious matter to make 
new investment in an entirely different 
form of transportation, a form that 
draws tonnage from the rails if it 
prospers 

Such considerations must be placed 
against the charge that rail executives 
lack imagination, and that they are de- 
liberately holding off on the theory that, 
if they can force rate regulation on 
motor trucks, their position will be 
strong enough them to ignore 
demands for store-door pickup and 
delivery 


for 


‘went 


Bargain Railroad Fares 


Meet Varying Succe-- 
Success of the 
Day” rates put on during 
the Southern Pacific, Sant 
Pacific and Sacramento Nort 
subsidiary) in an effort t 
from long-distance motor 
apparent from checkups 
week Rail executives the 
watching the experiment 


cent 


encouraged; some may 


Made New Records 


During the weekends 
cent-a-mile rate has been in { 
Feb. 20), the carriers hav 
largest traffic for similar | 
eral years. Much new busi 
tracted. Despite the low rat 
have gone into the black 

an unusual happening 

Other Western roads 
with 2¢ and 3¢ day-coach 
had varying results; nothi: 
ingly successful 

The Northern Pacifix 
success in increased day 
between Chicago and Seatt! 
sons who would otherwis 
buses. The Santa Fe has 
cut rates satisfactory in bot! 
and tourist car business to | 
trafhic 
incident with the introduct 
fares. The Great Northern's 
so far has not convinced its 
that lower fares are effective 
of actually increasing gross 
a proportion of th 


having shown an 


since 
who otherwise would be wil 
the regular fares take 

the lower rates. The Chicag 
Western reports travel somew 
ulated, although in no startli 


No Cheers to Date 


The St. Louis—San 
into the 2¢ a 
experiment on the most com; 
basis, is not disposed to gi 
cheers over the to dat 
Rock Island has 
ment to branch lines 
prepared to commit itself 

any widespread introduction 
fares. 

Other lines qualify their re 
the varying bases employed n 
parisons difficult. Some hav 
fare of $50 from Chicago 
Pacific Coast; others a straight 
mile: still others, 2¢ rates only | 
points where there is competit 


Francis 


mile 


results 
confined 
and 


bus lines 
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Maybe you don’t like that word 


"DOMINANT" 


Over a period of years THE 
SATURDAY Eveninc Post habitually has 
been referred to as The Dominant 
Publication of America. 


Some people dislike the forthrightness 
of that title—they may be right. 


The phrase itself had origin not as an 
arrogant claim for the magazine, but 
as an accurate description of the calibre 
of its audience. 


It was true then and is true now that 
the readers of The Post are the men 
and women who dominate and will 
dominate American life and thought! 


The clean and substantial character 
of The Post’s circulation, plus its 
unprecedented size, explain this mag- 
azine’s potency as a sales-medium for 
American business. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 
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That is why it is the recognized national 
directory of the leading manufacturers 


of worthy goods. 


That is why it carries the largest vol- 
ume of advertising of any national 
publication. 


That is why more successful merchan- 
dising plans are based on The Post 
alone than on all other national pub- 
lications combined. 


You may call The Post dominant 


or not, as you like. 


It is the quickest, cheapest, surest way of 
influencing those foremost three million 
American homes whose preference is 
catered to by the trade and followed by 
the remainder of the public! 









INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Crack Trains Would Suffer 
By Pooling, Rail Officials Say 


CONTINUED discussion this week by 
executives of Western railroads on 
pooling passenger train services from 
Chicago to the Twin Cities and St 
Louis, although apparently making 
little progress towards a final agree- 
ment (The Business Week, March 11), 
has prompted transportation authorities 
to suggest the idea be applied between 
other points as a means of reducing 
operating costs for the carriers, 


Competition Breeds Service 
W eek 


reve al 


Business 
however, 


Interviews by The 
with rail officials, 
vigorous opposition to the suggestion, 
the executives pointing out that com 
petition between roads encourages fast, 
reliable, and convenient even 
though there may be some “wasteful” 
duplication. Unwillingness to relin- 
quish advantages gained on particular 
routes through years of intensive effort, 
and pride in crack trains and their 
records, seem to be the chief obstacles 
in the way of any general application 
of the idea. 

A survey by The Business Week 
reveals the surprising fact that there 
are Only 5 important pairs of cities in 
which there is not competition between 


service 


2 or more roads. Boston—New York, 
Los Angeles-San Francisco, Chicago 
New Orleans, Salt Lake City—Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco—Portland 
are the only points between which a 
virtual monopoly’. exists, and» evén in 
the first 3 of these thefe are sofnéwhat 
circuitous routes offering slower Serv 
ice. Also, on the Los Angeles—San 
Francisco route, the Santa Fe could, if 
it wished, resume operation in com- 
petition with the Southern Pacific. 

As evidence of what competition has 
done for the traveler, rail officials point 
to the New York—Chicago run and its 
fleet of 20-hour trains on the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania, led 
by the 20th Century and the Broadway 
Limited, respectively. In addition, 
there are several other through routes 
between the two points with trains on 
23 to 28-hour schedules, including 
those of the Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, 
Lackawanna, and Lehigh Valley. The 
proposéd merger of Eastern trunk lines 
would, of course, bring about some 
“pooling” on this route, the New York 
Central co-ordinating the Lackawanna’s 
service with its own, and the B. & O 
the Lehigh Valley's. 

The battles for traffic in 


the East, 


International News 


New Moorinc For THE Basy BLIMP 


This light motor truck carries the landing crew. Outriggers and stub mast 


> 


can be set up in 3 minutes. Goodyear developed it 


however, or the rivalry bx 
Atlantic Coast Line, Seal 
Southern in the South, whic 
duplication of service, is 
pared with the situation in 
On the Chicago-Twin Cit 
where pooling is currently 
sideration, there is a fleet 
trains—the Milwaukee's P; 
Burlington's Blackhawk, 
Western's Victory, the Great 
Minnesotan, a Soo Line 5; 
Rock Island train (operates 
roundabout route, takes longer 
gets considerable business) 
trains, except the Rock Islan 
at practically the same tim 
Chicago~Omaha route the N 
ern, Milwaukee, Rock Island 
ton, and Illinois Central ar 
for traffic. and duplicating 5 
the Chicago—Kansas City 
Santa Fe, Rock Island, Chicag 
Burlington, and Milwaukec 
Chicago and St. Louis, the ( 
Alton, Wabash, 
Illinois, and the 


Chicago & | 
Illinois Cent: 


The Competitive Complex 

If the pooling principle w 
applied generally, rail men 
must be considered 
petitive element in the 3 1 
Louis routes, the 4 Chicag 
Coast lines, the 4 Denver—Chi 
binations, the several Chicago-~| 
line-ups, the duplicating straig 
combined routes from Chi 
Louis, Memphis, or New Or! 
California, and the double 
offered by the Canadian Nation 
the Canadian Pacific between 
important pair of cities 
Dominion. 

Despite rumors of pooling 
suggestions of theorists, cage) 
executives, balancing operating 
against publicity value, see not 
pfestiye but a method of mainta 
employee morale in fast, luxurious 
spectacular passenger trains. ‘ 
tition is likely to continue 
duplication, to the advantage 
dentally, of travelers 


there 


Canadian National Get- 
Order to Retrench 


OTTAWA (Special Corres p nde 
The government has put its foot 
heavily on avoidable expenditure 
Canadian National Railways. Drast 
trenchment is the order of the 
Despite its far from satisfactory 
cial position, the National has b 
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You want the good will of your 
people, you want your men and 
women to think well of you and 
of “the company.” 

Here’s one way to increase 
that good will—and save money 
besides. 

Frigidaire cooled water! 

Sparkling, smile-producing, 
stimulating, refreshing cool 
water—all the time—regardless 
of hot-weather runs-on-the- 
cooler! It will make a difference 
that you can see on the faces of 
your people; a difference that you 
can see in the attitude your people 
have toward you, toward their 
work; a difference that you can 
see in the increased amount of 
work done and the better quality 
of that work. 
Frigidaire Water Coolers have 
the extra power that keeps water 
at just the right temperatures 
under all conditions. They are 
built to provide lasting, care-free 
service at a cost of but a few 
cents a day. They represent the 
last word in Advanced Refriger- 
ation—in every way. 

Why not investigate today? It 
simply means calling the nearest 
Frigidaire man or filling out and 
mailing the handy coupon below. 
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“‘That’s the best thing this 


company's done for a long time!” 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, Subsidiary General Motors Corporation, Dept.M-11, Dayton, ' 










Please send me complete information about Frigidaire Water Coolers. 





panding, innovating, building costly 
hotels, palatial steamships. It has added 
nearly $300 millions to its capital debt 
since 1928, faces a deficit of $30 mil- 
lions this year which must be paid by 
the public. Political influence has had 
something to do with the expenditure. 

The present administration decrees 
now that the system get into sound 
financial position, be able to stand on 
its own feet before ambitious expansion 


can be resumed. Dr. R. J. Manion, new 
Minister of Railways, suggests to 
Canadian National officials a ‘5-year 
plan” during which the company must 
set about earning interest on its public 
debt, and then continue to pay its own 
way. 

The financial condition of the 
Canadian National is admitted to be 
the most serious problem before the 
Bennett government 


Mounting Stocks, Falling Prices 
Cast Shadows on Tire Outlook 


And Manufacturers Must Battle Mail Order Houses 
For That Estimated 6-Million Sales Increase 


TiRE prospects have been brightened 
only a little by current estimates that 
put 1931 sales at 60 millions compared 
with 54 millions in 1930 (71 millions 
in 1929). They are badly in need of 
brightening after a year in which, with 
just 2 exceptions—General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.—every big manufacturer failed to 
earn dividends on common stock, for 
which the 12 concerns so far reporting 
showed a deficit of $8 millions, ac- 
cording to Standard Statistics, against 
earnings of $35 millions in 1929. 
Over them still hang the shadows cast 
by heavy inventories, drastic price cuts, 
and increased competition, particularly 
from mail order houses. 

From the beginning of 1928, when 
crude rubber was quoted at 40¢ 
pound, prices have fallen continuously ; 
since the first of 1930 they have 
dropped from about 16¢ to 7.78¢, the 


February, 1931, quotation. This price 
is well below cost of production for 
most rubber plantations, but there is 
no firm indication that the bottom has 
been reached, for stocks are mounting 
higher and higher. From a low point 
of about 65,000 tons in the last quarter 
of 1928 they have steadily increased 
until now domestic stocks are over 
200,000 tons—largest in the history 
of the industry. The 1930 slump of 
cotton prices also affected tire com 
pany inventories. This material con 
stitutes about 30% of the weight of 
a tire. Standard Statistics estimates 
inventory losses during 1930 for the 
12 companies at $15 to $30 millions, 
accounting for 1930 deficits. 

As in nearly all over-capacitated 
industries, price wars have been a chief 
competitive weapon. Constant ham 
mering has brought tire prices for a 
high quality tire to levels far below 
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ManaraJan’s RuNABOUT 
This new coach, one of two shipped from England to the Maharajah of 


Patiala, was designed for travel in India. 


Special glass permits occu- 


pants to look out, prevents outsiders looking in 
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EpseL Forp 


The Model A maker takes a! 
day at Miami Beac/ 


those asked for much inferior ps 
a few years ago. Mail order 
have frequently led the dow: 
movements. That they b 
still better position to initiate 
the future is indicated by reports 
they are now buying crude rubber 
cotton in the primary markets and con 
tracting with tire manufacturers 
process the materials into tires. T! 
scheme makes the mail order 
virtually independent of tire 
facturers; in fact, the latest 
price cut of 63% to 
January was forced upon the indust 
against its wishes by mail order ! 
Some companies have estal 
themselves in competitive | 
through which they should be 
take advantage of any opport 
offered in 1931. Goodyear, the | 
of all, has a complete line of 
products, a 50,000-acre rubber 


will 


¢ 
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MUELLER’S 
SPAGHETTI « « One of = 


the many well-known packages _ ; 







turned out on our machines - .- 






HIS view, showing a section of the wrapping department of 





the C. F. Mueller Company, is but one example of hundreds of 






installations of Package Machinery Company machines, which 





Cindisetinemetinncimatite wrap the bulk of America’s package goods—over 150 million 






pairs, are fed from the carton-form- packages per day. 

ing machines in the rear. One girl eG 

supervises the feeding and operation If you could visit the numerous plants where our machines are 
of each machine, and two girls pack , - , 

the wrapped cartons in containers, used, you would be impressed with the great variety of products 





Each wrapping machine produces 70 
packages per minute. 





wrapped—spaghetti, crackers, chewing-gum, lollipops, cigars, 





stick-candy, soap, yeast cakes, just to mention a few. Each product 





presents widely different wrapping requirements. Each manuv- 





facturer has his own particular problems. And it is in the solution 





of these various problems for such a vast number of manufacturers 





that the Package Machinery Company has acquired so rich a fund 





of valuable experience and knowledge. 





When you have a packaging problem, bring it to us—solving 






problems built our business. 






PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
London: Baker Perkins, Led. 





PACKAG Cc MPAN 


Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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tion in Sumatra, cotton-growing and 
fabric-making subsidiaries. It has a 
large original equipment business with 
automobile makers, distribution 
through dealers, and supplies all Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. casing requirements 

United States Rubber Co., 
largest, also has a complete 
rubber products, has the largest rubber 
plantation in the world, and has vir 
tually completed a consolidation cam- 
paign during which many 
plants have been abandoned. It is 
Montgomery Ward's source of sup- 
ply; is the chief supplier of original 
equipment for General Motors prod- 
ucts; makes 50% of tires bought by 
Atlas Supply Co. for retail distribution 
through Standard Oil service stations 

B. F. Goodrich Co., third largest 
producer, has a complete line of rubber 
products and supplies the other half 
of the Atlas requirements. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., next in size, covers 
about 60% of Ford requirements; has 
other important original equipment con 
tracts; furnishes the majority of rims 
used by the automobile industry; has 
recently established a chain of some 
100 One-Stop Master Service Stations 
handling gasoline, oil, tires, rims, bat 
teries, and offering complete automobil< 
service. Fisk Rubber Co., fifth in size. 
has 2 plants, one making automobile 
casings and the other making bicycle 


wide 


second 


line of 


obsolete 


tires and rubber sundries. It gave up 


its own tire stores recently, operates 
exclusively through dealers now. It is 
the chief source of Chrysler tires 

Of the smaller concerns, General 
Tire & Rubber Co. is the most profit- 
able; was the only rubber company to 
make last year. 


substantial earnings 


Perhaps one reason for its s 
that it has no original equips 
ness, but sells exclusively { 
placement trade. It has a str 
organization which was able t 
unit sales in 1930 over 1929 
dollar sales dropped 114% b 


Guayule Rubber Farms 


Aided by New Machinery 


EVEN more interesting than the pros- 
pects for large-scale production of 
native rubber from the guayule plant 
is the invention of new and ingenious 
machinery adapted to every phase of 
the development of the plant. 
Semi-automatic machines, designed 
under the direction of the American 
Rubber Producers, Inc., now perform 
such functions as seeding, planting, 
sorting and gathering, which ordinarily 
require the services of hundreds of 
workmen; complete the task in only 
a fraction of the time which would 
be required by manual labor. For ex- 
ample: Guayule seed is being gathered 
by vacuum cleaners mounted on light 
trucks, raised so that they will pass 
over the plants. In a single day such 


a machine collects enough seeds to 


supply plants for 100 acres. 
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SEED SNATCHER 


Even seed gathering is mechanized at the guayule rubber ranch. As 
this truck ambles down the rows, “vacuum cleaners” suck the seeds from 
the shrubs and store them in bags 
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Seeds are sown in nurser 
i x 180 ft.; each bed produces 
plants, or enough for 3 acres 
A tractor-drawn seeding machin 
100 such beds in 4 hours and 
a light sand covering 
in April and May are watered 
the summer by an overhead spr 
tem which permits 3 men to 
100 beds. 

In February the plants arc 
within 1 inch of the ground, 
and sorted, all with special mac 
Packed in boxes, the plants arc 
to the fields 
planter sets them out on evenly sj 
corners 28 in. apart at the rat 
160,000 a day. During the next 
years cultivation is the only care 
l-man 


+a 
seeds 


where a tractor 


special 6-row, cultivators ai 
used which cover 5 

When plants are nearly 4 years 
they are uprooted to a depth of 
inches, by machine ; 
to free the roots from soil and 
to dry in the field. Later they are pick 
up by a tractor-drawn equipment whicl 
chops them into } in 
blows the chopped material into trucks 
which carry the material to bins 

In the extraction of rubber, chop) 
guayule is taken from the storag: 
by screw conveyors automaticall) 
continuously at the rate of 4,000 
per hour. It is fed into heavy n 
ating mills, then into 4 tube mills w! 
water is added, the woody fibers brok 
up, and rubber particles agglomerat 

From the last mill the pulp goes ' 
an automatic flotation tank wher 
rubber is separated from the wa 
logged wood fibers. 

At present guayule rubber has 
used for coating or frictioning 
cords of tire casings; for inner t 
and as a plasticiser for tire tread stocks 
Other uses are restricted by the preset 
of certain resins in guayule rul 
which, however, can be removed 
known processes should it become 
mercially desirable. 


acres each 


are machine-beater 
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and walls of lasting white 
































Ss 
by Peprrari rac Piles of snowy linen rows 


on and rows of clean white sheets 
TE ERTRA THREADS HEAN LONGER wean] rivaled in their spotless 
whiteness by the rooms in 
At left._ air-view of the Pep- which they are finished Pep 
perell Manufacturing Com perell paints with Barreled 
pany's Lewiston, Me., Bleach Sunlight. 
ery painted throughout with 
Barreled Sunlight . as are 
also the Pepperell plants at 
Biddeford, Me., Lindale, Ga 
Opelika. Ala..and Fall River 


Mass 








GUARANTEE 


Pairchild Aerial Survey, Inc. i BARRELED SUNLIGHT, THE 
RICE PROCESS WHITE, is 
guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any oil gloss paint 


e = 
ee a or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
LES | applied under the same con- 
ditions. 
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Keystone 


LUNCHEON IN Parts 
Left to right are M. Moreau, French banker, former governor of the Bank 
of France, Gates McGarrah, chairman of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, and Theodore Rousseau, president of the American Club 


Critics of Wagner Veto Dissect 
Federal Employment Service 


PRESIDENT Hoover's refusal to approve 
the Wagner Bill providing for a coun- 
trywide system of unemployment offices 
has aroused a storm of discussion and 
considerable criticism. The veto was 
based on 3 main objections: (1) Enact- 
ment would be a serious blow to labor 
during this crisis; (2) it could not be 
made effective for many months or even 
years; (3) it would destroy the present 
effective federal employment service. 
Each has brought its answer from the 
ranks aligned behind the bill 

(1) Organized labor points out that 
it has strongly supported the measure 
during its 3-year sojourn in Congress; 
that Secretary of Labor Doak likewise 
supported it when he was just a trade 
union official; that, if it contains a joker 
detrimental to labor, then labor has been 
ynconscionably fooled. 

(2) Senator Wagner cries ‘fallacy’ ; 
maintains that the existing service is 
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abolished in the same sense that an old 
law is repealed when a new one super- 
sedes it; declares ‘“The new service could 
go into operation the identical second 
the old service ceased.” 

(3) “Effective federal employment 
service’ surprises critics who assert 
that, while this service was developed 
to a considerable extent as a war meas- 
ure, it has since lost its influence; that, 
at least in industrial sections, its chief 
remaining function is the granting of 
franking privileges to the few unem- 
ployment offices which retain their fed- 
eral status, plus the publication of 
monthly employment bulletins whose 
optimism has been frequently questioned 
on comparison with the reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, also a branch 
of the Labor Department. In comment 
on its roster and its cooperative ac- 
tivities they quote from the latest report 
of the Secretary of Labor: 


“In order to facilitat: 
with state agencies, direct 
employment offices (stat 
pal) are designated as rep; 
the U. S. Employment § 
with only the minimun 
necessary under the law 
the federal government a 
tary unpaid service.’ 

They note that this san 
vealed that the federal sr 
most active in aiding farn 
ing approximately 700,00 
ers last year, but maintair 
mistake to argue from this 
point that the service is 
to American employers and 

Virtually all the Opposit 
long-sought bill came fron 
few employers represented | 
ganizations as the National A 
of Manufacturers, National Tr 
ciation ; and the National Cin 
tion, who foresaw union 


A. T. & T. Pays Record 
Total in Wages 


THE total amount paid in 
American Telephone & Telegr 
last year was the greatest in tl 
of the organization, according 
annual report just made publi 

And this despite the fact 
payroll was reduced by 40, 
ployees from 364,000 at the begir 
of the year to 324,000 at its close. T 
were no reductions in wages 

A $585-million construction pr 
provided almost continuous work 
construction forces during 1930 
1931 a somewhat curtailed progran 
require distribution of work to pro. 
employment for workers 

The company supports sickness 
cident, and death benefits and pens 
for its employees. During 
$7,803,000 was paid out on clain 
ing from these plans. All compar 
the Bell System have thrift 
whereby employees can, by \ 
payroll deductions, buy A. T. & 
stock, build up an account in 
bank, or purchase life insuranc: 

Under the stock purchase p! 
000 employees—83% of thos 
—are making payments on 
shares of stock. Over 100 
ployees already own stock. Us 
savings bank plan 77,615 employ 
making monthly deposits totaling 
over $1 million in savings banks 
choice. Over 58,000 employees 
ing $314,000 monthly toward | 
of $125 millions of life insurar 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO. 




















| and favorably known in its field « « « with a splendid reputation for excellence of workmanship and ethical business 
Practice « « « now manufacturing and marketing a number of well-known products under its own name « « « with a plant, equipment, 
experienced personnel and engineering ability at its command « « « this company designs and manufactures power and regulating 
transformers up to 5 K. V. A. — audio transformers — chokes — layer type and other electrical windings — and has facilities for con- 
tract manufacture of small assemblies or complete devices, which embody either electrical features or are wholly mechanical « « « 


ample machine tool equipment is available for economical processing of all parts « « « inquiries relative to the subject are solicited. 


W Webster Electric Company W 


ESTABLISHED !909 a ? 
Racine Wisconsin 








Webster Transformers.... Webster Electric Pick-ups.... Webster Power Amplifiers 
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Outflow of Short-Term Funds 
Left Business Unruffted 


Report Showing Foreigners Withdrew $284 Millions 
In 1930 Proves Federal Reserve Fears Groundless 


THE Department of Commerce has laid 
a ghost for the Federal Reserve. The 
ghost was the huge net short-term in- 
debtedness of this country to foreigners 
($1,510 millions Dec. 31, 1929). That 
indebtedness was regarded as a potential 
threat to our supply of gold. Many 
Reserve authorities believed that its 
withdrawal would so badly deplete our 
gold supply as to cause terrific credit 
contraction with dire results to business. 
And that belief injected much timidity 
into Federal Res::rve policy. 

But Department of Commerce figures 
released this week show that in 1930 
foreigners withdrew $284 millions of 
the funds they had here. American in- 
vestors and financiers sent $159 mil- 
lions more abroad because it would earn 
more there than here. In all, $443 mil- 
lions went overseas and our indebted- 
ness to foreigners on short-term account 
declined one third, to $1,067 millions 
But $281 millions in gold was imported 
during the year. Reason: The tre- 
mendous income the United States has 
from its $14 billions of investments 
abroad and from the war debts. The 
outflow of short-term funds was partly 
compensatory for the low volume of 
long-term American loans to foreigners 
which has marked the last 3 years (The 
Business Week, Nov. 19, 1930 and 
Jan. 14, 1931). 


Skort Term Money 


The outward flow of money was 
natural. Rates were better, demand 
brisker abroad. Timidity prevented 
long-term investment, but lenders were 
willing to make short commitments. 

In a broader sense the unprecedented 
1930 outflow was further repatriation 
of the safety-first money which piled up 
in the United States when chaotic post 
war days offered no safety in many other 
countries. This process was interrupted 
during 1929 by the high money rates 
but was resumed last year. 

The Department believes short-term 
advances to foreigners in anticipation of 
long-term loans were important in 1930 

The Federal Reserve banks also 
played an important part, placing $35 
millions abroad through holdings of 
bills in foreign currencies. They had 
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several good reasons: to help the Bank 
of England, to stem gold imports, to 
alleviate the credit strain, to iron out 
exchange fluctuations 


Business Watches for Turn 
In Tide of Bank Credit 


BusINEss hasn't needed so much money ; 
banks have been cautious in lending. 
The resultant shrinkage in bank credit 
outstanding, the Federal Reserve Board 
estimates, was $3 billions in the 15 
months ending with 1930, while non- 
banking lenders’ loans shrunk $5} bil- 
lions. 

Money flowed to New York City dur- 
ing the 15 months; credit expanded 
there while it dried up elsewhere. Re- 
versal of this trend will be highly sig- 
nificant and encouraging. So far, only 
faint and uncertain signs of any such 
development can be seen. 

Details of credit charges for the 15 
months: 

Federal Reserve member loans and 
investments increased $432 millions in 
New York; decreased. $226 millions in 


64 other cities; decreased 
lions for the rest of the 
decline, all members, $1 

Total customers’ loans 
243 millions. Mortgage | 
$81 millions, all in 64 
New York. 

Bank investments rose s 
millions in New York, § 
in the 64 cities; down $36 
where; net increase, $1.24 


Watch State Department 
On Foreign Loan Policy 


THE Senate resolution cer 
State Department's foreign 
vision policy, passed in th 
of Congress, does not s 
affect the department's pract 
during the past few years 
funding of all the war 
those of Russia and Arme: 
department without its origir 
for supervision, it has follow 
definite line of practice. | 
it permitted the Dillon, R 
Bolivia though veto of suct 
be used in part for munitions 
would have been in harmon, 
attitude toward South and 
American governments 

The department admits 
mandatory power to veto foreign 
but believes that when possib! 
interests are involved it should ! 
opportunity to state whether 
objection to a loan. Thoug! 


“THe GoLpeN EaGie” 
The largest nugget found since 1871 was discovered in Western 4 
by the son (left) of J. J. Larcombe (right). It weighs over 1,139 


ranks 5th among the nuggets of the world, is worth $30,000. Th: 
ment has sent it on tour to stimulate gold prospecting 
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it asked that it be consulted on all | 

ign loans, such consultation usually 

< voluntary, most underwriters desiring 

» their own protection to know the | 

penne s attitude before going ahead | 
, fnancing under consideration. 


question, largely 


“Th whole theo- | 
| during the last year or more, dur- | 
which foreign financing in this mar- 

- has been very small, has a large | 

vue importance. There is now a 

sessing need for capital abroad; the| 

ressit¥ for considerable lending in 
connection with business revival is 
sidely recognized. So any move that 
als the department's policy in this 
r has the close attention of for- 
id-looking observers 





savings Bank Deposits 
Are Steady Earners 
e stability of earnings from money 
savings banks is strikingly shown by 
by figures just made public. Mutual | 
sings banks in the 17 states permit- | 


paying an average rate of 4.599% at the 
ed of 1930 compared with 4.60% 

ily 1, 1930 and 4.569% Jan. 1, 1930. 
This while open market money rates 
were dropping to almost unprecedent- 
edly low levels. 

The averages conceal some move- 
nents. Cuts in rates in New York City 
from 43% to 4% and reductions else- 
shere are covered up by figures from 
banks which made no change or which 


ng operation of such institutions were | 





fiset rate reductions by declaring extra | 
dividends. Yet, against 228 banks pay- 
ng 5% in July 209 were paying the | 
ume rate at the year-end; against 228 | 
a 4% in July 223 were at 44% 

the year-end ; against 108 at 4% in July, 





‘ome Easing Since Jan. 1 

since Jan. 1 savings bank rates have 
ended to ease further just as have other 
interest rates, though the movement has | 
not yet been wide. Rates paid on thrift | 
deposits in commercial banks have been | 
ut $% rather generally throughout the 
ountry 

The slightness of the reduction in 
svings bank rates compared with those 


‘unds are leading many savings bankers 


of most savings bank earnings, 
'v¢ sotcened a little, but the demand 
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(13 stood at that rate at the year-end. | 


| 
| 


| 


other rates, and the drop in returns | 
df securities in which banks can invest | 


Onsider new interest cuts. Short- 
ia, Tames are 2.38% against) 
73% Jan. 7 (Harvard) while bonds | 
, nder 44%. Mortgage rates, | 
ICKDOr 
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@HEATING CC 
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@This handsome Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Bldg., lifting its 30 stories above the shadowed 


land marks of St. 
graphic picture of architectural and engineering 


Louis’ early days, presents a 


progress. 


@Packless EXPANSION JOINTS 


on its steam and return risers make this structure as modern 
as tomorrow in scientific heating equipment. They save in 
construction costs, permit more harmonious design and con- 
tribute to heating economies. Sylphon Packless Expansion 
Joints do away with vertical space wasting “Expansion 
Loops,” and “‘sliding sleeve’’ expansion joints almost 
impossible to repack when a riser is concealed in furring 
They require no attention, and yet allow perfect freedom 
of motion without danger of *‘jamming."’ In thousands of 
installations Sylphon Packless Joints have proved far 
superior to joints stuffed with commercial packing, always 
a temporary makeshift and wholly unfit for a vacuum sys 
tem, or one where a slight vacuum is pulled. Hundreds of 
architects and engineers who have specified them consider 
it an extravagance to attempt to do without these Sy!phon 
Ask for Bulletin 


Write today for complete descriptions 
FULTON 


Expansion Joints 








EW- 300. 
SYLPHON (0. 
KNOXVILLE. 
European Representatives, Crosby Valve and Eng. Co., Ltd., 


TENN.,U.S.A. 
41-2 Foley St., London, W. I., Eng.; Canadian Representa- 
tives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Can 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U.S.A 
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costs 

Syipbon Packless Expansson Jomt: 
areselfcontamed units, and save the 
cost of shilled labor in assembling 


@SAVE ASSEMBLY 





ordinary expansion “loops” on the 
job. They require very little mor: 
space than a regular pipe fitting 
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for such loans as the banks will make 
is small. At the same time, savings de 
posits are rising rapidly, New York 
state institutions showing a $222-mil- 
lion rise from Dec. 1 to Feb. 1 


$300 Millions of Bonus 
May Go Into New Buying 


AUTOMOBILE and radio company statis- 
ticians are busy figuring out how much 
of the veterans’ bonus loan checks they 
are going to get. General Hines esti- 
mates that $400 millions will be needed 
by the Treasury to make loans between 
March and June and $300 millions 
from June to September, with the possi- 
bility that another $300 millions will 
be needed before the demand gives out 
Loan applications started off with a rush 
but have slackened somewhat. Prob 
ably $700 millions of such loans will 
be outstanding sometime this summer. 
This will make the United States gov- 
ernment the largest single personal loan 
agency in the United States. 

According to Dr. Franklin W. Ryan, 
an authority on personal loans, and vice 
president of the National Cash Credit 
Association, these personal loans by the 
government will be larger than any 
other single class of personal loans in 
the country excepting the $2,300,000,- 


000 in personal loans outstanding on 
life insurance policies. They would ex 
ceed the $400 millions of pawn brokers’ 
loans, the $300 millions of other chattel 
loans and a cotal of small co-maker 
loans now outstanding by credit unions, 
industrial banks and commercial banks 
amounting to between $450 and $500 
millions. 

Dr. Ryan estimates the total of all 
current obligations under personal loans 
now outstanding in this country at about 
$12,400,000,000. Of this total, open 
account debts to retailers aggregating 
$4} billions is the largest class; fol 
lowed by instalment debts of $24 bil 
lions; life insurance policies’ loans $2, 
300,000,000; over-due rent, taxes and 
other similar obligations, roughly $1 
billion; all other varieties, including 
personal loans between friends and rela 
tives, pawn brokers’ and chattel loans, 
credit union and bank loans, $2,100,- 
000,000. 

Sample studies in the personal loan 
field show that about 60% of small 
personal loans are to pay off previous 
debts, so that about $400 millions of 
the money the veterans get may be used 
for this purpose. A third to one-half 
may go to cover overdue debts to re- 
tail stores, a fifth or more to liquidate 
instalment debts. That would leave 
around $300 millions to buy new things 


Pressure of Other Lenders 
Drives Farmers Into Land Banks 


FARM mortgage borrowers are being 
driven into the Federal Land Banks by 
the pressure for repayment exerted on 
them by other lenders. The movement 
became almost precipitous during the 
last 3 months of 1930 
strong in 1931. While probably a sound 
development on the part of most of the 
lenders, all this complicates the agricul 
tural problem. 

The Federal Farm Board's annual re- 
port now shows that, after remaining 
constant or declining for 2 to 2} years, 
the volume of applications for mortgage 
loans from the Land Banks jumped in 
the last 3 months of 1930 to 37% above 
the total during the last quarter of 1929, 
the volume of loans closed went 


piel 4A 
22% 


and continues 


and 
up 
During that same quarter commercial 
banks were bitten by the liquidity bug 
more severely than in any recent year 
Figures do not tell the full extent of 
farm mortgage bor- 


the pressure on 
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rowers, but from Sept. 24 to Dec. 31, 
1929, country member banks of the 
Federal Reserve system cut their loans 
against farm land by $13 millions, 
bringing the total to $262 millions, 
lowest in many years. An increase of 
loans against farm land by large city 
banks of $9 millions partly offset this 
pressure. Since frozen mortgage loans 
have been an important cause for fail- 
ures, the banks can make a strong case 
for their action, especially in view of 
the depressed state of agriculture 
added to the 
41, 


mort- 


Insurance 
pressure. Compared Dec. 
1927, insurance company farm 
gage loans had declined 5% by the end 
of 1930, while such loans of the Land 
Banks are 2.8% higher. 

Further indication that 
driving farm borrowers to the Land 
Banks is the fact that most loans are for 
refunding purposes. Thus, during 1930, 
60% were for refunding other mort- 


companies 
with 


Pp ressure 1S 


a ae 
TALKIE STAR 
years ago. Dr 
Voulton Babcock gave 
test to the world witl 
statement, “It is 
Vow he is starred by the Depart 


Forty 


not patente ] . 
ment of Agriculture ir 
educational talkie 


gages, another 15% for refur 
loans. 
Interest charged on thes 


loans is now 54% at 9 of 
Banks, 6% at the other 3 
Land Banks obtain their fun 
sale of bonds and by repay! 
previous loans under the 


plans on which they arc 


board reports that the banks ar 


all loan requests which 
ments ; that ‘the 
rowers from the Farm Loan syst 
spite of the hardships sutftet 


recor 


Says 


culture, iustifies confidence 
body of farmers of the « 
sharply criticizes proposals f 
torium of agricultural indebt 
While the 
Banks and 
Banks is 
facilities for handling loans 
the position of the Joint Stoc 
Banks, third group in the syst 
so favorable. Closing of 3 
stitutions has impaired their 
their loans are lowest since | 
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CANNED FOOD 


answered 


Napoleon’s 
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Lthy/ answered a 


problem for fleet owners 


HE fast moving, hard fighting army of France 

had a food problem. “Find a way to keep food 
iesh,” commanded the Emperor Napoleon; and 
Nicholas Appert discovered the canning process. 

\ few years ago automotive progress was checked 
ecause higher compression engines that gave the 
iesired greater efficiency could not operate satis- 
factorily on ordinary gasoline. “We are stopped,” 
ud many engineers. 

But one engineer thought otherwise. “Find a fuel 
that will stand high pressures,” he said. And Ethy! 
uid was developed. Added to good gasoline, Ethy! 
fuid produced a motor fuel that burned smoothly 
and economically under the higher pressures needed. 

Gasoline plus Ethyl fluid found its first service 
i improving the performance of old type engines. 


But since then many automobile manufacturers 
have designed motors to take greater advantage of 
the qualities of Ethyl Gasoline. The higher compres- 
sion cars they have put on the market offer better 
performance at a reduced cost per unit of power. 
You probably have some of these modern en- 
gines in your fleet today. They require a fuel of 
Ethyl’s standard to deliver the performance for 
Ww hich they were designed. It is also the most econ- 
omical fuel you can buy for them. Ethyl Gaso- 
line makes amy car run better. Echyl Gasoline 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid ts lead 
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High Prices for Crops Sums Up 
Whole Policy of Farm Board 


Meanwhile the Department of Agriculture 
Works on Completely Opposing Theory of Lower Costs 


(This is the second of a series of articles inter preting the present and prospective 
position of the Federal Farm Board in its relation to agriculture and business) 


Ir 1s impossible to pass a fair judg- 
ment on the accomplishments of the 
Farm Board, in the first stage of its 
career now closing, on its position or 
its prospects, without understanding 
(1) the problem with which it has been 
trying to deal, and (2) the ideas or 
theories behind the policies it has pur- 
sued in dealing with the problem. 

The agricultural problem means 
many different things to different peo- 
ple. To the politician it is a problem 
of getting votes and office; to the 
co-op employee a problem of holding 
a job. To the sociologist it is a prob- 
lem of preserving for a part of the 
population certain assumed benefits of 
rural life; to the statesman, if any, a 
problem of conserving the land re 
sources of the nation. To the agrono- 
mists of the Department of Agriculture 
it has been mainly a problem of pro- 
ducing more crops per acre. 

To the business man, industrialist, 
utility and railroad executive it has 
come to mean maintaining and increas- 
ing the purchasing power of farmers 
for goods and services sold by people 
in cities. 


Farmer's Idea Is Simple 

The average farmer’s own idea about 
it is much like that of anybody else 
who is operating a business, which is 
simply to get enough for his labor and 
managerial effort, and if he has an 
equity in his farm, enough interest 
return and profit on his investment, 
over what his farm provides by way 
of living, to enable him to buy some 
of the comforts and Sees 
city folks having, send his children to 


luxuries he 


school or college, and add something 
to the value of his property 

Very few farmers, probably not more 
than one out of 20 at most, have suc- 
ceeded in doing anything like this, 
especially since the war. It isn’t neces- 
sary any longer to recite all the 
evidence that has been assembled by 
official and private computers in recent 
years to show how pitifully small the 
return of the “average” farm has been, 
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or how the value of investments in 
farm real estate has declined in the 
past decade. The case for the depressed 
condition of agriculture as a whole has 
been proved up to the hilt 

To what extent the situation of the 
“average” farmer is worse than that 
of the average city worker or small 
business man is more debatable; but it 
does not matter so long as millions of 
farmers believe or have been persuaded 
by their leaders that it is so, and so 
long as presidents are elected by state 
and not by popular vote. The con- 
viction of undue or unjustified “‘in- 
equality” has been a primary fact in 
agricultural politics and governmental 
policy for 10 years, and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act and its Farm Board 
are the outcome and embodiment of 
that conviction. 


The law states that it 
purpose is to put agricult 
of “economic equality 
dustries. It is useless 
this doesn’t mean anythir 
are many other industri 
textiles, shipping, which | 
as profitable as other lin 
or that there is no a py 
the government should 
for making all kinds of | 
profitable 

The important fact is t 
ernment has been and wi 
be forced to try to do s 
of farming. The obj 
legislation” and the 
istic,”” if you please; but 
names, good or bad, does + 
them. 


Whole System Inefficient? 
The real 
equality’’ actually exists bet 
ing and other 
debatable and equally irt 
probably true, and events 
that the which tl 
other agricultural requiren 
country are produced now 
wasteful and inefficient way 
it, and that if half of the 
driven off the land the 
get its farm products 


reasons [or 


industries 


Way in 


Butter Into Cow 


For the Pittsburgh show, 


sculptors working under refrigeratio 


cow in butter 
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4 the remaining producers be more 
yosperous than now. 

The farmers and their leaders are 
likely ever to admit this. They 
their own very different views as 


I 
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, the causes of their inequality, and 
these views are the important facts to 
be taken into account in considering the 
nast and prospective activities of the 
Farm Board. 

These views as to the nature of the 
sroblem are partly stated, partly im- 
ied in the Agricultural Marketing 
Act; and the policies and lines of action 

meet it have been partly laid down 
a the law and partly developed by 

board according to the personal 
of the members and 


nreconceptions 
staff. 





Legge Reaffirms Faith 

In his valedictory last week Mr 
Legge reafirmed his faith in those 
nolicies, and his newly-appointed suc- 
-essor, Stone, took office this week with 
a similar declaration of faith in them 
But it should not be supposed that 
these policies are merely a matter of 
general conviction that agriculture needs 
and planning 
Sound as it is, this fundamental 
philosophy will butter no parsnips for 
the politician and the farm organiza- 


better organization 


tions. 

The essential theory of the cause and 
cure of agricultural inequality, implied 
in the law and in the board's practical 
policies, is that the farmer does not get 
enough for his product and that the | 
government must help him to get more 
or, if necessary, give him more. 

Higher prices for the farmer is the 
sum and substance of the purpose of 
the law and its administration so far, 
and from this fact flows everything the 
Farm Board has done and has failed in 
doing. The margin between production 
costs and price received is to be in- 
creased by increasing the price, not by 
reducing the costs. There is not a 
word in the Agricultural Marketing 
Act about production costs, and if any | 
of the officials and staff of the board 
have mentioned them at all it has been 
only casually. 


Seeking Lower Costs 

The problems of reducing costs are | 
left to the Department of Agriculture, 
practically every activity of which to 
this end has for years been diametrically | 
opposed to the explicit purpose of the 
farm relief law and the activities of 
the board. The department has bent | 
all its ae toward helping farmers 
to reduce costs by increasing production 
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BIG BUSINESS 


has adopted Unit-Load 


If you are a president or staff officer of any business 
that ships merchandise you should see this book. 


It tells how carload shippers of 123 different products 
save money, time, and prevent damage by this new 
scientific method. 


It contains scores of photographs and detailed infor- 
mation on the bracing of various loads such as 
barrels, boxes, crates, sheet steel, engines, pipe, tanks, 
bricks, and many others. 


Write or return the coupon for your copy—and don’t 
forget to fill in the commodity you ship if you want 
particulars on the best way to brace it. No obligation 
—the book costs nothing and may save you thousands. 


ACME ay? COMPANY 


General Offices: 2832-40 Archer Ave, Chicago {SA 


Branches and Sales Offices | in Principal Cities 

















ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2832-40 Archer Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send your new booklet; also special particulars on the safest and most 


economical way to brace__..........--- 


Firm Name 


Individual - 


Street 
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BERLOY 


ADJUSTABLE 


BOOK SHELF UNIT 


in 
Libraries 
Schools 
Rusiness Offices 
Retail Stores 


| per acre and per man (in w 

| incidentally, Mr. Legge’s 4 
a private citizen have pla 

| part) ; but the law comman 

| Legge in his public capacit 
chairman has been obliged 
injunction to try only to 

| received by farmers, and 

| Some Explicit Directions 

The law is very explicit 

of the ways in which tl 
done. The methods laid 

| law and elaborated by th 

}on the theory that prices 

| farmers are low because (1) 


6 jof distribution and profit 


I 
tributors of farm products 


leave the farmer's hands tak 

| unnecessarily large part 

| ought to receive, and (2) 
'yearly surpluses above th« 

| of the domestic market, toget 
speculation in the commodity 
cause abnormal and unnecess 
tuations in prices recei\ 
farmers. 

Accordingly, the lines of 
cated for the Farm Board 
are, first, to promote the eff 
chandising of agricultural co: 
in interstate and forei 
and second, to protect 
stabilize the currents of interstat 
foreign commerce in th 
agricultural commodities and ¢! 
products. 


executing this policy are (1) 


e 2 / ( ¥ 4 Methods Enumerated 
fr _— “fz pace a The specific methods t 


mize speculation; (2) to pres 


Never before has there been offered such outstanding bookshelf | .gcient and wasteful methods 
value! 4 The same high grade, popular type of slotted (hence | distribution; (3) to encourag 
adjustable) construction so extensively used in public libraries | organization of producers into 


and offices ... for the first time available in a standard BERLOY 


associations or corporations under t 
own control for greater unity of 


unit, at less than a dollar a foot! 9 An additional saving of 10% |. machsting, and promote th 
to 30% in floor space, too, compared with sectional bookcases. | jishment and financing of a farm n 


That’s important where space is at a 
premium, as it generally is. § Just think 
... entirely of steel... each shelf so strong 
it will hold the weight of a man. Hand- 
somely finished in olive green, brown or 
gray... every bit as attractive as effi- 
cient. Send now for illustrated folder . . . 
discover this greater bookshelf value. 


The BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Division of 
Republic Steel Corporation 
CANTON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers in Principal vities 


WINS . SHELVING - RACKS - LOCKERS STORAGE CABINETS - DESKS 
FILES - BUILDING PRODUCTS - SPECIAL PRODUCTS IN STAINLESS STEEL 














keting system of producer-own 
producer-controlled cooperatiy 
ciations and other agencies 
to aid in preventing and contr 
surpluses in any commodity, thr 
orderly production and distribut 
as to maintain advantageous 
markets and prevent such surplus 
from causing undue and excessi\ 
tuations or depressions in prices 
The assumption behind all! thi 
that other industries have pros; 
mainly because they have done 
things, and that agriculture is | 
a basis of equality with other b 
because farmers are not able 
these things without government 


thes 
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< of the fact that every other! 


shes} is expressly forbidden tu do 

‘oom by the anti-trust laws while 

farmers have been expressly exempt 

from these laws for years 

Everything the board has done, with 
« exception, is strictly or implicitly 
accord with these mandates of 


gress laid down in the law, even 
t has failed to achieve the re- 
+s intended. It has tried to minimize 
culation in farm products by others, 
od succeeded, to its embarrassment, in 
ost destroying it by taking a hand 
it itself. It has tried, according to 
lights, to prevent waste in 
bution, without any 
and promoted, 


money, the 


distri- 
success. It has 
encouraged with the 
it of government estab- 
shment of a lot of cooperative organ- 
last 
It has tried, 
and 


ations, which probably won't 
vhen the money gives out 
vith complete failure, to prevent 
wen wine sO as to maintain ad 
vant markets and pre- 
ent excessive fluctuations or depressions 


nh prices 


Beyond the Law 
There is nothing in the law, however, 
it requires the board to put the pro- 
juction of any crop or farm product 
yn a domestic basis and make farmers 
ive up the export market for such 


oducts. 

In fact, as noted above, the law 
requires just the opposite, and with 
mplete inconsistency, because the 


board is expected to promote effective 
farm products in 
and 


merchandising of 
foreign commerce protect, 
stabilize the currents of foreign com- 
merce in the marketing of agricultural 
ommodities and their food products 
t the same time that it removes sur 
oluses above the domestic requirements 
d maintains advantageous domestic 


control, 


~ 


™m ] 
arkets 


1 Desperate Effort 

The board's successful effort to de- 
stroy the foreign market for American 
wheat and flour is a gratuitous em- 
bellishment of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, for which Mr. Legge was 
argely responsible. 

It was simply the board's last resort 
in its desperate effort to perform the 
impossible and cover up its failure in 
other directions; but, as will be seen, 
this policy, which was never written into 
and is in direct contradiction 






ne law. 


boar 1s 


activities. 
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most everything else in it, has | 
decome its cornerstone and potentially | 
the most far-reaching feature of the | 


| 













GUARDING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


ANCHOR FENCES 
vs. THEFT 


OME costly tools toted off . 
s a bag of coal swiped now and 
then a drum of oil carted 
away .. .a whole truckload of val- 
uable yard storage material stolen 
—over a period of a year the sneak 
thief may get away with hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of your property! 
Stop these losses! Surround your 
plant with that unclimbable, im- 
pregnable ‘‘Guard of Steel’’—an 
Anchor Chain Link Fence. 


Anchor representatives are located 
in every principal city. Call the 
nearest office and our representative 
will be glad to serve you. Or, 
write for our industrial catalogue. 


















































FENCE CO 
Baltimore, Md 





ANCHOR POST 
& Kane St., 





Eastern Ave 






Albany Boston Buffalo Charlotte Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland Detroit Hartford Ho yn 
Los Angeles Mineola, L.l. New York Phila tel ip hia 
Pittsburgh St.Louis San Francisco Shreveport 






Representatives in all principal citie 
Consult your local classified directory 


















MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICAS FIRST CHAIN LINK FENCE 
A SAU 
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Swift Survey of Business Abroad 


EUROPE 
EUROPEAN News Bureau (Radio)— 
The improvement which continues for 
the fifth consecutive week without a 
setback, is partly seasonal, partly funda- 
mental. Barring unforeseen develop. 
ments, prospects remain favorable for 
further development of a better trend. 
The Franco-Italian and Anglo-Indian 
agreements, with political conditions 
otherwise generally relaxed, give a pow- 
erful stimulus, especially to financial 
sentiment. Both the stock and bond 
markets have recorded vigorous ad- 
vances. The prospect of relaxation of 
capital markets materially has improved. 


Commodities Up 


The underlying trend of commodity 
prices continues upwards, with addi- 
tional staples joining in the rise. The 
only exceptions are partial reactions in 
copper and cotton in sympathy with 
movements of base prices in the United 
States. Retail sales are expanding and 
overseas trade freshening generally. The 
rise of silver is hoped soon to bring in 
the China market. The Shanghai tex- 
tile trade is reported already reviving. 

Exchanges are satisfactory. Sterling 
particularly appears to be consolidat- 
ing its recently improved position. The 
peseta turned strong on the Interna- 
tional Bank's approval of the new 
Spanish Finance Minister's stabilization 
plans, though still secret. 

Evidence of returning confidence, 
both at home and abroad, in the 
German economic situation is the most 
significant local development of the 
week. German bonds advanced strongly 
wherever quoted. The Berlin stock 
market has added further to the gains 
already made on the continued influx 
of foreign orders. Strengthening of the 
Reichsmark against foreign currencies, 
and the first relaxation of internal 
money, are symptomatic of returning 
foreign, or repatriation of domestic, 
capital. 

The British Industries Fair, the Leip- 
zig and Vienna fairs, and to a less ex- 
tent, the Lyons fair, report better than 
anticipated response, considering pre- 
vailing world economic conditions. 
Some lines register unqualified activity. 
Emphasis, however, is on cheap goods 
throughout. British retail returns for 
January recorded the first increase by 
value over a year ago. Allowing for 
the intervening retail price declines of 
from 7% to 10%, this means an ap- 
preciable increase in volume. Wearing 
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apparel, foodstuffs, and household requi- 
sites led; nonessentials lagged. Shelf 
stocks have been substantially reduced. 
Similar reports from various continental 
countries indicate that public purchasing 
generally is beginning to thaw, but sta 
tistics permitting measurement of the 
movement are lacking. Here and there 
more active trading is penetrating to, 
and reawakening, industry. Prospects 
favor a gradual crescendo of indus- 
trial tempo. Immediate improvement is 
not uniform, and the great bulk of in- 
dustrial lassitude still is not stirred. 

There is some tendency, in the first- 
flush of stimulation, to overvalue the 
recovery of commodity prices, and the 
immediate practical value of recent fav- 
orable political developments, notwith- 
standing their fundamental importance. 
In part, the higher prices recorded in 
the last 2 weeks are due to the specula- 
tive response to restriction schemes 
(page 11), effected or proposed, par- 
ticularly for copper, tin, and rubber. 
Even were the schemes to be realized to 
their fullest expectations, it would be a 
long time before the existing congestion 
of stocks could be absorbed. 

The long awaited international loan 
to Roumania, with large French partici- 
pation, was concluded Wednesday. A 
series of large financial operations is 
scheduled to follow at intervals during 
the year, including, apart from domestic 
issues, loans to Jugoslavia, Poland, 
Hungary, and Greece, and conversion 
operations in Western European coun- 
tries. There will be subscription first 
towards capital for the newly created, 
or soon to be created, long-term capital 
institutions, and then to their bonds. 


British Business Buoyant; 


Truce, Fair Help Industry 
LONDON (By Cable)—The week was 


buoyant. Increasing optimism on the 
stock market, and bargains at the British 
Industries Fair which created a new 
high turnover despite the physical 
handicap of a record blizzard, are re- 
garded as symbolical of the turning 
point of the depression. Factors: Naval 
agreement, the India truce, railway wage 
findings, the setback of socialism in the 
local elections which, with government 
dissensions, renews hope of an early 
end of the Labor government and heavy 
taxation. 

The only black spot is the increased 
trouble in the Welsh coal fields, where 


the miners object to the « 
Cotton, wool, rayon, iron 
all are better. For the first 
July 1929, the index for 
prices show 0.33% increas: 
fall on the year is 20% 

The stock markets are happy 
return of genuine public 
buying. The index of 30 
rose 3.6% on the week at 6 
is a 649% increase from the low + 
on Feb. 20. Sterling exchanges 
better, partly due to the polit 
look, partly to better revenue 
and partly to hopes placed in 
government economy committe: 
als are better with the exception 
ratic copper, which is lower pri 
balance but with big dealings Ti 
truce with India is taken as a bull! poin: 
and has roused expectations of rapt 
recovery in Lancashire trade. The ar 
rival of the Dutch rubber committee + 
discuss restriction with British grower 
has caused liveliness, but announ 
that discussions have adjourned 
fortnight has brought a setback 


Wages Down? 

Two wage disputes have been settled 
and, if accepted as a criterion, indicat 
that wages are coming down 

The Railway Wages Board has 
handed down its award, which owners 
and the unions have agreed to accept 
All workers will accept a 24% cut, and 
those who earn more than 40s a week 
an additional 24%. The move shou! 
save the owners $17} millions 

The award in the South Wales coal 
dispute is less favorably received. Wages 
are cut roughly 6%, with minimum 
wages reduced, and on a graduated scale 
based on the number of dependents 

Although the owners and unions ar 
said to be prepared to accept the award 
thousands of miners have stopped work 
in protest, and the strike may be revived 

The Industries Fair, including the 
cotton exhibition, is regarded as an un 
qualified success, many exhibitors already 
applying for increased space for nex! 
year. Engineering and electrical equip 
ment dealers are specially enthusiast 
5,000 new accounts were opened from 
the London section, alone, and if only 
6% of the enquiries result in actual 
business Lancashire orders will touch 
$150 millions. One Bolton spinner so! 
enough yarn to encircle the glob 
Many times enough bathtowels were 
sold to supply every home in Brit 
These ingenious calculations are 
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-oned to illustrate the value of the cot- 
- section aS a business proposition. 
The budget position, as shaping on 
simates, shows a need for new revenue 

J $187} millions, of which $100 mil- 
oas will demand new taxation. Civil 

stimates are up $110 millions. Free 
aders are increasingly turning to sug- 
sions of tariffs for revenue. The latest 

dvocate, Professor Keynes, suggests a 
s@ duty on all partly or fully manu- 

ed goods, with a 5% duty on all 

This 


factur 
sods and certain raw materials 
uld produce $375 millions 
The Russian trade delegation in Lon 
jon has placed an order with Ruston 
Bucyrus, an amalgamation of English 
ind American engineers, for 23 excava 
‘ors worth $500,000 with deliveries in 
the next 3 months, terms not revealed 
The machines include large sizes up to 
5} cubic yards capacity, probably of the 
American type. The order for Mavor 
Coulson coal cutters, reported last week, 
« now valued at $775,000. Half the 
wchines already have been despatched 
and technicians have left to supervise 
installation and train Russian operators. 
The Mayor of Newcastle says a Russian 
delegation has convinced him that orders 
of $150 millions are waiting for Britain, 
{ credit is arranged. 

British imports from Russia totalled 
$411,250,000 in the last 3 years, against 
exports of $66,250,000, but the gov- 
emment rejects any suggestion to with- 
hold export credit facilities till this 
credit balance is naturally adjusted 


¥0 


Roumania Wins First Loan 


Under New French Policy 


Paris (By Cable)—Local conditions 
continue to be the outstanding excep- 
ion to more favorable European trends. 
Nationwide wage reductions are seri- 
ously advocated, but face the militant 











opposition of labor Specifically, a gen 
eral coal strike threatens unless mine 
owners withdraw proposed wage cuts 
before March 15. Meats have been 
added to the tariff items which the gov- 
ernment is empowered to alter at will 
This augurs a further increase, instead 
of decrease, to the already heavily tarift- 
inflated price of foodstuffs. This in- 
flation largely underlies high living 
costs and wages. It is improbable that 
deflation can be begun by attacking in 
come before efforts are made to correct 
factors inflating prices: tariffs, taxation, 
currency expansion. 


Night Work 

Parliament is sitting in night sessions 
in order to legislate the budget bill be 
fore the expiration of the fiscal year at 
the end of March. It is now ofhcially 
admitted that the bill involves a deficit 
variously stated at from $80-$120 mil 
lions, but probably the actual figure will 
be substantially greater. Economies, 
other than a possible $60 millions from 
conversion operations, appear impossible 
under present circumstances. Conver 
sion issues, though not decided, prob 
ably will be authorized in the near 
future. Internal political conditions are 
far from ideal, but the operation is ex- 
pected to be successful, judging from 
the response to the French Land Bank's 
$90-million, 4% conversion loan, issued 
at 98, which consolidates 2 previous 
issues. 

Credit policy is shifting—favorably 
for the cash-impoverished political al 
lies of France in Eastern Europe, un 
favorably for inflated domestic industry 

After weeks of delicate negotiations, 
the 40-year, $53-million loan to Rou 
mania has been contracted. There are 
strings attached, but they are not bring 
ing undue stigma to French bankers 
for playing safe. Besides, bankers from 
11 countries are participating, the Swed- 











ish group going in on condition that 
pending road construction contracts go 


to a Franco-Swedish firm. France de 
mands that the National Bank of Rou 
mania retain the present French con 


troller to insure that the money be spent 
to the best possible advantage 


The loan, which is to be offered in 
France at 864, yields 74% to maturity 
in 1971 With the first half of the 


Roumanian stabilization loan, issued in 
1929, the 
first lien on the proceeds of the state 


present issue is secured by 


monopolies. Proceeds will go (1) to 
cover the government's subscription to 
one-half the capital required to establish 
immediately a Roumanian Land Bank 
(the other half to be subscribed by an 
8-power international group including 
I. T. & T., which recently secured the 
Roumanian telephone concession, and 
Kreuger & Toll) ; (2) to the railways 
(3) 

United States participation is headed 
by the National City Bank 
share, $8 millions 

Europe's bankers look on the move as 


to road construction 


reported 


a precedent, an indication that the pend 
ing Schneider-Creusot $40-million loan 
to the Polish railways, and the French 
government loan to Jugoslavia are likely 
to be concluded promptly, that the 
week's newcomer the credit store 
house, the Hungarian railways, may be 
their $40-million 


to 


accommodated in 


short term demand 


Domestic Depression 


Growing domestic depression is rx 
flected in the 
local bankers are lending to domestx 


reluctance with which 


industry. Contraction of credits, super 
imposed on the contraction of sales, is 
embarrassing even leading firms, and es 
pecially those selling textiles, apparel 
machinery, and automobiles. France 
for more than a year, has been the great 
A chang 


refuge for European capital 


Bonney 


THe Snow Tank Makes Its APPEARANCE 


To popularize winter sports in the Vosges Mountains in Eastern France, the railroad has started regular service with 
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these snowmobile buses. Open fields are traversed as easily as ploughed roads, mountain grades have no terrors 















CES 
GOOD in 1886; BETTER in 1931! 


“Good Fence!’ That's the way the trade re- 
ferred to Stewart Fences back in the ‘Sos, And 
it's been “Good Fence" ever since. 

Today it's “Better Fence’’ because we are con- 
tinually improving quality, designs, processes. 
We are low-cost producers of both Iron and 
Chain Link Wire Fences. Write for catalog. 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
733 Scewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 





Rust has little chance of 
attacking Stewart 








Manufacturers 


You are invited to utilize our indus 
trial and engineering services on fac- 
tory establishment or relocation. 
Complete reports on industrial ad- 
vantages in areas served by our 
properties . . . All negotiations con- 
fidential and gratis. Address Indus- 


trial Development Department. 





Associated Gas and 
Electric System 


61 Broadway New York City 














Now— 


You hundreds of mer who 
have been writing in 


THE 
DUBLIN 


LETTERS 


complete in book form 


—will be glad to know that the book is 
ready, and this treasury of business 
philosophy, commonsense, and humor, 
available in permanent form. $2.50 at 
bookstores or from the publishers 


IVES WASHBURN, 
119 West 57th St., New York 


|of sentiment is now manifest in the 
move to rid the country of the en- 
|cumbering plethora which has become 
almost a white elephant. January bond 
| issues were the lowest in 8 years, the 
extreme opposite of the condition a year 
|ago. Domestic absorption is further ag- 
| gravated by the recent reduction in the 
| interest on the floating debt certificates 
| from 3% to 24%. Outstanding new 
outlet is the issue of the first $200 mil- 
lion instalment of the colonial loan, for 
which the Senate gave official authoriza- 
tion this week. It is expected to be 
particularly attractive to the French in- 
vestor notwithstanding the 49% rate. 


German Business Gains 
Confidence, Improves 


BERLIN (By Cable)—Improvement still 
is more a matter of sentiment than of 
actuality, and therefore is limited to a 
cheerful stock market with new and 
considerable gains in shares and bonds. 
Increased German self-confidence is sup- 
ported by improved valuation of Ger- 
man bonds, including Young bonds, on 
foreign markets. The decision of the 
International Bank board to subscribe 
to bonds in the new International Mort- 
gage Bank is considered a good augury 
that the International Bank at last is 
grasping the broader problems of capital 
readjustment. The quarterly report of 
the government Bureau of Business Re- 
search is obstinately pessimistic, with 
hopes for the near future limited to a 
seasonal spring pickup, eventually sup- 
ported by a temporary revival of de- 





|mand to cover depleted stocks, and a 


| capital. 


reflux of emigrated German 
The money market has relaxed 
after the abnormal stringency which 
marked the end of February. Foreign 
exchanges, including both dollar and 
franc, are now moving in favor of Ger- 
many. The basic commodity markets are 


partial 


' at new lows, the others dull. 


| 
| 
| 


March 1. _ totaled 
19,000 over 


Unemployment 
4,972,000, a decrease of 


| the previous week and a sign the winter 


| peak is passed. 





The Reichsbank shows for the first 
time in a long interval an increase of 
$6 millions in foreign bill holdings. 
Foreign exchange for mid-March te- 
patriation and transfer already is covered 
by proceeds from international credit 
financing and from sales of Reichsbahn 
shares. 

Average daily output of the Ruhr 
coal mines during February was 191,000 
tons, compared with 224,000 tons in 
January, and 260,000 in February 1930. 
Pithead stocks, which have remained 


stationary since November 
again. The better demand 
lowed the price cut on st 
short-lived and is now succ: 
stagnation. The automobi! 
ceived only a slight impet 
Berlin automobile show. ti 
considered a success by th 
40-hour week, already int; 
AEG, has scored a new suc 
adopted by I. G. Farbenind 
of its chemical plants, for ; 
employment of a considera! 
of workmen. 

News of the 
agreement between I. G. | 
trie and the Italian Montecat 
for the joint acquisition ot 
Chemical Co. at Milan, 
with satisfaction as a new and 
step in the post-war consolidat 
international 
chemical industry. Old Acna 
written off to one lire 
to $3,100,000, Farbenindust 
$1,600,000, Montecatini, $1,‘ 

Gesfuerel (Gesellschaft { 
trische Unternehmungen | 
Co.) and Sofina have withdraw: 
porarily their offer to purchas 
lin electric power 
reason given being they do not 
disturb negotiations already 
with PREAG. The real reasor 
parently, is the pressure of publ 
ion protesting private oOwnershi; 
transfer to foreign hands of t 
important municipal-owned ut 
Besides, PREAG possibly has obt 
an option, preventing, for the 
ing, direct negotiations 
though it is doubtful whether PREA( 
will be able to raise the finance 1 
for a transaction of such magnit 

At the stockholders meeting of Nord 
deutsche Mineralvelwerke, the name 
the American buyer of the entire $ 
000 stock was at last disclosed to 
Magdalene Syndicate Corp. of Nev 
York. Purchase price was paid hall 
its own shares (with the option ot 
at 859% of normal value), and half 
debentures. 


consummiat 


position of tl 


and tl 


works, 


with 


Italian Business Reacts 
Favorably to Naval Truce 
MILAN (By Cable) —The Franco-Italian 
naval agreement is of outstanding cco 
nomic and political importance, ! 
vived good feeling in both countr! 
Already there is a customs agt f 
whereby Italy withdraws its o! 
to a higher duty on alimentary 
and France abandons special dutic 


Sic 


5; on 
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nd mother of pearl buttons 


| concessions are expected 
. a 
ities are stronger. To meet 
deficit of more than $55 a es S = ] nN oo 


is reported now that the | 
budget will contemplate re 
1.650 millions, or $130 mil- | 


. ' 
re than in the present year. 


an * 
Banca Nazionale di Credito has oe = 
med a new holding company called | Te S / C H S 
-ieta Finanziaria Italiana to buy se- | 
ties from the Credito Italiano. The 
4nca becomes an investment anent, | 
ing only in public utility securities. 
wy lito ps Banca will transfer! @ € w and those 
Societa all other securities. This 
ws has raised Banca shares from 45 
Production of pig iron was off in Responsible for 
nearly 144,000 tons; iron alloys, 
0; steel, 369,000. Prospects, how 
ver, are better. Liquidation or reor P is 
wnization of Acna Chemical Co d C 
» Montecatini is still in process, be ro u C 10 1) 
se liquidation must be approved by 
International Power Securities which 
is a guaranty from Acna for a loan | 


Cosulich Co. has confirmed | 
rder far 2 passenger motorships for | 
South American service. Banca 


merciale will cut its dividend from CC Mh . 
last year to 12% for 1930. The OW ST €) 
nco di Roma dividend is 6%, the 


ume as in 1929, while the Societe Lom- 
rda Distribuzione Elettrica, is 9%, 


This cowl lamp proves 
the deep drawing quali- 
ties of Carpenter Sirip 


yu 12% a year ago, though capital this E, xX A M P # E ! 


then has been increased by 100 
n lire 


Here’s a lamp shell, once made of ordinary strip steel and 
plated. Now it’s made from Carpenter Stainless Strip and 
. ; given a beauty that is more than skin-deep. There is no plating 
\rgentina Sets Up ater . 
Hick A ; to crack, or peel, or wear off. The finish is permanent. 
igher Tariff Wall That’s how Carpenter Stainless Strip is helping manufacturers 
ARGENTINA, our best market in South to solve sales problems. It makes a better product that just 
TEP —— 2 tariff changes naturally sells better . . . while keeping costs in line. 
ch affect American exporte he Ser betas 5 ‘ 
—— erican exporters. The Carpenter Stainless Strip will take deep draws with a sur- 
t is a series of increases on already sate facil: I ‘ly buff hich | See Bad of 
tiable articles. These include cotton prising facuity. it easily Durts oa igh lustre Minish. And o 
1 wool cloth, cotton, wool. and linen course is immune to rust. 
leather and leather manufactures, | Shall we supply samples for you to 
‘, Caps, cement, motion picture films, | try in the production of your products? 


Xics, typewriters, and calculating ma- | Just writeus, there will be noobligation. 
s. Duties are increased from ” ‘ : 
ttle as $% to as much as 47%. | THe CARPENTER STEEL CoMPANY 
me of the heaviest increases are on READING, PENNA 
ind wool yarns which generally Tool and Alloy Steels Exclusively 
increased from 5% to 32%: on 
yes, 3% to 32%; cash registers 


nd calculating machines, 5% to 32%, 
on typewriters from 59% to only 
ec. Native cement factories will be 
‘urther protected by an increase in duty Asfomobile bumper me- 
» 290 a0r _ dallion made from Car- L 
to 42%. Duty on lumber is | penter Stainless Strip. 


hanged but a 2% surtax is added. | This is the steel that has been widely adopted by the 


luties ranging from 5% to| Automotive Industry to replace many plated parts. 
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ESLEECK THIN | 
PAPERS —of the| 
finest quality—have 
lead the way in the | 
development of the 

unusual in business 

letterheads —— — 

Beautiful, thin bond, 

cockle finish rugged 

texture-economy. 

The larger the business 

the greater the saving. * 


An_ interesting group 
of suggestions has 
been prepared for 
business executives. 
Available at your 
request. 


| 





132% are established on 


fore not taxed. Live 
pedigreed livestock for 
be taxed 22%. Fresh fri 
32%. Only bananas 
excepted. 

A 32% duty will bar y 
flour, wheat, peas, beans 
dried vegetables, onions 
semolina, sewing needles 
chines and pleasure boats 
sail or motor. 

Home industry is being 
a 12% duty on sewing 
leather workers, and on s 
machinery. Only 5% is bei: 
machinery in general, and 
for fuel. 

Exchange in Argentina ar 
is recovering rapidly. Argent 
change has increased 134° 
month, largely in the last 3 
guay’s exchange has appreciat 
the same period. In Brazil, ti 
is less favorable. Latest pess 
business circles is roused by 
that the Banco do Brasil is ; 
lections in hand only in milreis 
dollars are called for. The mov 
ously an attempt to maintain 1 
small gold balances abroad 
against exporters collecting t! 
Banco do Brasil, is likely t 
lections to foreign banks wit 
branches. 


Business Spotty But 


aD TaAaeL ee Lee teeke eh ED seltwiizeam@s improving in Japan 
JAPANESE business, though still du 


THIN 
ESLEECK*" 
business use 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ «+ «+ TURNERS FALLS, MASS 








Hiow 's Business? 


Every week the answer to this question is crystallized 
and indicated by the now famous “thermometer” on the 
front cover of The Business Week. It is the first composite 
weekly index of general business activity ever developed. 
In some 200 words the adjoining text succinctly and with 
illuminating penetration describes what it portends, and 
what the influences are that most directly affect the current 
business situation. 


This impartial, searching, at-a-glance analysis of the gen- 
eral business situation gives the progressive business man 
each week a timely and brief insight into the trend of 
business—it provides the answer to his constant question, 
“How’s Business?” 





spotty, continues to show sign 

| provement. After April 1, cott 

| curtailment is to be reduced fror 
to 30%, due to improved activity 
| steel industry anticipates improv 
| as soon as the cooperative sales plan t 
tween the powerful government 
'trolled mills and private mills can 
into effect. 

Stock markets continue to improv 
Bonds and stocks are firm. Money 
easy. Commodities sagged slightly « 
ing the week, cotton yarn registering 
the heaviest decline. Silk is st 
at a low price, and rice has ! 
pick up despite measures taket 
government to stabilize the market 

Foreign trade for the first | 
March showed an import ex: 
millions. Silk exports totalled 
millions, while cotton impor 
$6} millions. The total im; 
so far this year is only $7 mi! 
pared with $39 millions for ' 





period last year. 
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Peace in India Brings 


Pickup in Business 
News BuREAU 
rmined Mahatma 
s viceroy to India, 
the white flag in the long 
between India and Great 


PI 


Gandhi 


siness men 
Liverpool, and importers in 

1 Calcutta celebrated. 
ness cheered up promptly. Lan- 
s less worried over the 1930 
$36 millions in textile sales 
London stock markets turned 
the news. Silver, always 
to conditions in India, 
Quotations in the 


rallied 

m its low of 25¢. 

fre week after the truce 

nce January. If business with the 

+ of India is resumed on anything 

» normal basis, the revived demand 

silver would be a powerful factor 

ng up the price of the metal. 

on 1 would be felt in Mexico and 
most immediately 

reservations in British op- 

Though the anti-British boy- 

it is still legal for 

lians to push the “Buy Indian Goods” 

mpaign. It is true, too, that the new 

budget duty of 59% on imported 

ton and piece goods will be a serious 

ip to British exporters 

re is growing Japanese competition. 

encouraging factor is the knowl- 

that Indian stocks are sadly de- 

that Bombay mills can’t possibly 

pply the demand that almost inevi- 

ly will develop within the next few 

ths. Also, there remains a slight 

rence for British bleached, printed, 


were the high- 


is removed, 


Besides, 


1 dyed goods, 

m other countries. 
in's trade India last 

| off $130 millions. Exports dropped 
$460 millions in 1925, to about 
millions in 1930 


with 


British to Take Industrial 
Production Census 


WHAT do we make and where do we 
. 


tish will answer the question | 
elves. The Kingdom's fourth | 


industrial production for 


in and Northern Ireland | 


en this year on the basis 


gures. Results will provide a 
omparing the relative im- | 


the different industries on 
value of output, numbers 


and power of 
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(Cable)— 


Lord | 


in Manchester, | 


compared with those 
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engines | 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


/5 YOUR NOSE | 


TOO CLOSE 70 
THE PROBLEM ? 


In helping various manufacturers to solve their problems of 
motor drive, we've observed that closeness to one’s own 
problem may obscure the need for an improved design of 
the product to meet the changing conditions, or greatly 
magnify the difficulties in the way of redesign. 


We have frequently been able to suggest a “special” motor 
application that produced important advantages for the 
customer we were serving . . . . and which involved very 
little expense and no radical change in the original design. 


When motor and machine are combined as a unit, you get 
. . » » Improved Appearance ... . Better Efficiency . . . 
Increased Safety Factor... . Reduce “dl Manufacturing 
Costs . . . . Greater Sales Appeal and Less Likelihood of 
Rapid Obsolescence. 


Master Engineers are Product Engineers. If their knowledge 
and experience can produce a timely suggestion that will 
help you as it has helped many others—it is yours for the 
asking. Write us. 


President & General Manager 


DAYTON, 


i730 TO ee 





THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 
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S T 
ENT for the 


office of the PRESIDENT 


A perfectly typed communication on a letterhead that crackles when it’s opened reveals 


the man it came from. It is the privilege of every business man to choose the “quality 
position” he likes best, and whatever position he takes his letters reveal him in full 
view. Good printers, stationers, engravers and lithographers recommend Dreadnaught 


Parchment. 


Dreadnaught Parchment is made of 100% highest grade new rags, well and efficiently 


made in a modern mill, with over forty years experience in manufacturing. 


Gitpert Parer Company, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


























Letter: 


As Dairymen \ joy |; 


To the Editor 

March 3, Congress pass 
ably of as great importar 
within the past decade, 
paid but little attention 
restoring the tax of 10¢ pe: 
garines when colored yell! 
of butter. 

The force of this art 
best illustrated by the fact 
December the butter market 
pound, immediately upon 
nouncement that margarines 
by ingredient if incorporated 
quantity. That portion of 
in point then read 


“Upon oleomargarine 

be assessed and collected 
cents per pound... W! 
garine is free from artif 

that causes it to look lik« 

shade of yellow the tax 

fourth of one cent per p 


Prior to the permissive 1 
by Commissioner Burnett, 
erally accepted opinion that w! 
coloration by ingredient or 
margarine was of a shade of 
semblance of butter, it must p 
per pound; this opinion appea: 
tained by an expressed opir 
Supreme Court in several cases 

Obviously, palm oil, as used 
through a process of extraction 
tion with a possible distillatior 
ing, and it would thus be artif 
tinguished from a natural pr 
ice, or the light of the sun as 
from artificial though real light 

The Act passed March 3 provid 
10¢ tax when margarines shall b 
of yellow greater than 1.6 degree 
to a Lovibond tintometer. This 
mit of a shade of yellow in the 
butter without taxation. 

The force of permitted color wit 
tion caused an immediate loss of 
to the butter industry, forcing ¢ 
low that there was an outstand 
between the returns to the pr 
cream for butter manufacture, 
cream for consumption as such 
to market whole milk or sweet 
table use by those generally not s 
forced the milk price down, and 
of annual production the loss 
$600 millions, or more than $2 
each working day. 

It is the restoration of this 
purchasing power to the rural pop 
makes the recently enacted law 
to all industry, and at a tim 
sorely needed. 

Furthermore it was generally 
neither the color nor the ingrec 


ing color added any food value t 
Yours t 
M 


Note: Mr. Hartman is attorne 
mont Creamery Co. 
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What the Figures Show 


tyoucH March continues the favorable 
nd in steel production, con- 
suction, and freight shipments, the 
ase in the Business Week index of 
business activity from 77.4% of normal 
« 79% may exaggerate the improve- 
ment. The unusually sharp increase in 
che volume of check payments during 
the first week of March is probably due 
« circumstances attending the large 
government operations in connection 
with the floating of the $1.4 billions 
loan, a, though the precise nature and ex- 


upward tre 


‘9 measurement. This increase in bank 
iebits, a major component of our index, 
ends to move Our composite index up- 
ward a litle more sharply than the total 
situation warrants. However, seasonal 


improvement continues in many lines. 


Industrial Activity Grows 


Inctease in industrial activity during 
February is shown by the Electrical 
World index of electrical energy con- 
sumption in manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States which rose 
13% over January after adjustment for 
the shorter month. Factory employ- 
ment in New York state during Feb- 
ruary, Which usually forecasts employ- 
ment conditions in the country as a 
whole, showed a favorable upward ten- 
dency, the second since October, 1929, 
while department store sales also reflect 
4 gain Over January. 

Steel ingot operations for the first 
week of March are estimated by Dow, 
jones at 54% of capacity against 53% 
the preceding week. When adjusted to 
take account of the usual seasonal in- 
cease, Our index of steel production 
shows no change for the third consecu- 
tive week, remaining at 66% of normal. 

The publication of the Febranty ingot 
output by the American Iron & Steel 
Institute indicates that the Dow, Jones 
esumates of activity have erred on the 
‘de of conservatism. February produc- 
ton increased over 14% over January 

0a daily average basis, making a rate 
t activity of 52.6% of capacity com- 

pared with 45.99% in January. An out- 
put of 2,527,318 tons, though larger 
tan that of the past three months, 
the smallest February since 1922. March 
Promises to continue the upward trend 

8 production. 

While Operations were continuous 
“uring February, the volume of orders 
fell off during the last half of the 
month and shipments were large. In 


add 1 


“eition, the presence of two holidays 
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THE BUSINESS WEEK INDEX 
OF GENERAL ACTIVITY. 


Production 
Steel Mill Operation (% capacity) 


| age in thousands, 4 weeks basis) 


Trade 


cars).. 


Money in Circulation (daily average, 
millions) 

Wheat Receipts (1,000 bushels) 

Cotton Receipts (1,000 bales) 

Cattle Receipts (1,000 head) 

Hog Receipts (1,000 head) 

Wool Receipts (1,000 Ibs.) 


Prices (Average for the Week) 


Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 


Finance 


ing member banks (millions). . 


member banks (millions). . 
Federal Reserve System Ratio 


shares) N. Y. Times 


thousands) 


Interest Rates- 
Business Failures (Dun, number).. 





tRevised 





Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily aver- 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 scene’. 
Petroleum (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 

Total Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 
Car Loadings (daily average, all classes, 1,000 


Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, —_—a 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). $ .70 


Iron and Steel (‘‘Steel’’ composite, ton). . 
Copper (electrolytic, Ib.) f. o. b. refinery 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926-100).. 76.0 


Total Loans and Discounts, Federal Reserve 
reporting member banks (millions). . 
Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve report- 


Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve 


Stocks Sold (N. Y. Stock Exchange, 1,000 


Stock Prices (N. Y. Times, average 50 stocks) $162.55 
Bonds Sold (N. Y. Stock aenengs, par value, 


Bond Prices ( (Dow, Donen average 40 bonds) 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average). . 1.5 1.5 4.0 
-Time Loans (daily average). 


Year 
Ago 
94.4 


Latest 
Week 


*79.0 


Preceding 
Week 


77.4 





54 53 76 


$15,077 
1,363 
2,535 
1,734 


*1,261 
2,157 
1,651 


122 
$5,273 


7,443 
149 
*127 
*490 
4,446 


$.112 
$31.61 
$ .100 


$15,441 $15,464 $16,547 


$8,168 {$8,151 $8,810 


$1,819 $1,790 $3,720 
83.3 84.1 80.8 


17,441 19,769 


$169.34 


19,480 
$226.16 


$55,591 
$96.53 


$38,542 
$96.39 


$54,070 
$94.25 


2-2} 2-2} 4}-4} 
659 527 








| *Preliminary 


in a short month cut the opportunities 
for receiving orders. This situation was 
reflected in the unfilled orders for Feb. 
28 of the U. S. Steel Corp. which de- 
clined by 167,157 tons, the first decline 
since September. In the past 10 years, 
declines between January and February 
have occurred only in 1921, 1922, 1926, 
and 1927. Since the beginning of 
March, some improvement in buying is 
said to have taken place, though ex- 
treme cautiousness is still characteristic 
of consumers. 

Activity in automobile centers con- 
tinues to be a major factor in steel 
operations, with estimates for February 


car production in the United States and 
Canada totaling over 230,000 according 
to the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. This represents a 299% in- 
crease over February. Jron Age fore- 
casts 300,000 units for March. Pipe 
lines, public works and heavy structural 
activity give promise of supporting a 
better operating rate in the steel in- 
dustry. 

Building figures for the first week of 
March will not be available until the 
next issue. For inclusion in our general 
index an estimate has been made, but 
only the corrected index figure will 
be published. In the metropolitan 


47 





New York area, residential construction 
formed 38% of all contracts in January 
and 58% of February contracts, nearly 
doubling in value and approaching the 
normal ratio of residential to total con- 
struction. 

Bituminous coal output was affected 
in a minor way by the observance of 
Feb. 22 in some coal fields, but its down- 
ward trend is both seasonal and due to 
slackened industrial needs. Our adjusted 
index of coal production for the week of 
Feb. 28 declined to 62% of normal 
from 64% the preceding week. 


Fluctuations in Oil 

Oil production has been severely un- 
settled in the past few weeks and prices 
have fluctuated violently, particularly in 
the Mid-Continent and California fields. 
Most of the major oil purchasing com- 
panies have followed suit in the recent 
downward revision of prices. 

The increase in electric power produc- 
tion for the first week in March is largely 
due to the resumption of activity on a 
full week basis after the holiday week 
of Feb. 28. Adjusted for the usual sea- 
sonal decline and long time trend, our 
index shows but a slight upward ten- 
dency, moving from 87% of normal to 
88%. The January report on electric 
power output of the Geological Survey 
shows an 8% decline from January, 
1930, which is somewhat greater than 
that shown by the less comprehensive 
weekly figures of the National Electric 
Light Association reported in the table. 
Normally a 1% increase is shown in 
January over December, but 1931 shows 
a 2% decrease. 

The latest report in carloadings covers 
the holiday week of Feb. 28, and con- 
sequently shows a decline from the pre- 
ceding week, although two groups- 
ore and grains—show increases. With 
the exception of coal and less-than-carlot 


consignments the declines for the week 
were moderate. A comparison of this 
week’s loadings with a year ago should 
actually be made with loadings of the 
week ending Feb. 22 since the effect of 
the holiday was felt a week earlier in 
1930. Even so, the decline is over 17% 
and the seasonal increase since January 
has been very moderate. The 39% de- 
cline in January net operating income 
compared with a year ago of 171 Class I 
roads, and the cutting of railroad stock 
dividends are inevitable results of such 
shrinkage in trafhc. Assuming that the 
holiday was equal to 0.6% of a normal 
working day, the total daily average 
loadings show an increase in line with 
the usual trend of the season. Our ad- 
justed index based on the two major 
groups shows a slight increase from 
73% to 74% of normal. 


Check Payments Rise Sharply 
Though a sharp rise in the volume of 
check payments is usual for the first 
week of March due to dividends, wages, 
and governmental quarterly financing, 
the increase for the week of Mar. 4, 
1931, was exceptionally large compared 
with corresponding weeks since 1919. 
Probably the recent entry of the national 
government into the money market to 
borrow $1.4 billions and the mailing 
of bonus checks account for the swell 
in the volume of checks debited. While 
our index of bank debits is adjusted for 
the normal fluctuations of the week, 
is impossible to measure or eliminate 
erratic fluctuations in the total volume 
of check payments. Hence the rise in 
our index from 79% of normal to 84% 
does net reflect a rise in business activity 
exclusively, but a variety of elements 
that cannot be estimated. Check pay- 
ments for the month of February reveal 
the usual decline from. January largely 
due to the effect of the short month 
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The volume of money 
while increasing in usual 
during February, has risen 
since the low at the 
The month has shown 
from a volume of $4. 
adjusted index remains 
of normal. 

Commodity prices stil 
fused trends, though th« 
dexes of both Fisher and t! 
Fertilizer Association s! 
increases, practically 
of the year. Wheat market 
in the usual narrow rang< 
ment’s report of stocks of 
1930 crop on farms Mar 
vealed a higher percents 
than the average of 
1920-29, while corn and « 
below the ten year aver 
prices have easeca off in 
favorable report on clot! 
sales and shipments for | 

Copper prices fell off 
Lead declined with cop; 
tin markets were dull 
ment of unchanged sx 
prices on steel bars, shap 
by the Carnegie Steel Co 
clude any prospect for 
prices generally. Cattle 
prices have dropped to t! 
in many years. 

Commercial loans have 
sonal upward trend that 
and small. Consequently 
index continues to declin« 
for the week of Mar. 4 sta 
of normal compared wit! 


preceding week 
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$7,000,000 


Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation 
6% Convertible Debentures 


To be dated March 1, 1931 To mature March 1, 1946 


Convertible, at any time until maturity or prior redemption, at principal amount into commen stock of the company at the following rates per share 
of commen stock : to and icioding Monch 1936, at $20 per share; therealter to and including March |, 1941, at $25 per share; and thereafter 
to and including March 1, 1946, at $30 per share; subject to adjustment in event of recapitalization and in certain other events. 


The indenture is to provide for a purchase fund, payable in monthly instalments, of $700,000 per annum to and including March 1, 1933, $350,000 
per annum thereafter to and eee * March | 1, 1936, and $210,000 per annum thereafter to and including March 1, 1941, to be applied to the 

of debe if bl. g 100% and interest, unexpended balances on each April 1 and October | reverting to the company; 
in event of the issuance, prier to March 1. 1, 1941, of any of the $3, 000, 000 additional debentures authorized but not presently to be issued, monthly pur- 
chase fund payments after each such i are to be 











The following information has been summarized by Mr. Charles H. Watts, President of Beneficial Industria 
daled March 4, 1931, copies of which may be vblained upon request, and is subject lo the more complete information 


BUSINESS 
Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation, a holding company, the operating subsidiaries of which are engaged in the business of making smal! 
loans to individuals, is one of two companies which are predominant in the smal! loan field in the United States. The company owns or controls 
substantially all of the outstanding common stocks of a large number of companies engaged in this business, many of which have been 
operating under the present management since 1925; in some instances, loan offices now controlled have been in operation for more than 15 
years. The company at present controls a chain of more than 300 loan offices. 
Loans are made by the company’s subsidiaries in 22 states under laws based on or similar to the genera! form of “Uniform Smal! Loan Law” 
This general form, drafted in 1916 by the Russell Sage Foundation and recommended by it, was designed to regulate the business of making 
small loans to individual borrowers; laws based on or similar to such general form have been enacted in 25 states. Under the usual! provisions 
of such laws, loans may be made by licensed lenders in amounts not exceeding $300 each, interest is limited to specified maximum rates 
chargeable only upon unpaid balances, and operations are subject to supervision by the state. 
The small loan business requires only a relatively small investment in fixed assets, resources consisting largely of constantly liquidating 
obligations; instalment notes receivable held by the company’s subsidiaries usually have an average life of about nine months and, as at 
September 30, 1930, represented over 300,000 separate obligations, in amounts averaging about $120. Such instalment notes receivable 
amounting as at January 1, 1926 to approximately $9,000,000, had increased to approximately $35,600,000 as at September 30, 1930. Duri @ 
the four years and nine months ended September 30, 1930, the amount of loans charged off as uncollectible represented less than 1% of total 
loans made. PURPOSE OF ISSUE 
The proceeds from this financing are to be used to reduce bank loans, most of which have been incurred since September 30, 1930 in connection 
with the exp of the company’s business, and to retire al! other interest bearing indebtedness now outstanding, except employees’ thrift 
accounts, of the company and its subsidiaries. CAPITALIZATION 
The capitalization of Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation, as at September 30,1930, adjusted to give effect to this financing and transactions 
in connection therewith, including issuance of stock, is as follows 





Authorised Ovtotanding 
6% Convertible Debentures, to mature 1946 this icsue $10,000,000 $7000 000 
erence Stock, without per value $00 000 shares none 
Preferred ‘Stock, without par value 750,000 shares 
Series A entitled to cumulative dividends of $3.50 a share per annum 205,877 shares 
Common Stock, without per value 4,000,000 shares* 2,051,248 shares 
Ry ye ye initially reserved for comvermon of the total euthornsed amount of debentures. end 210 000 shares on Ret opt rome 
onnection with this finencing. entitiing the oy therea! to subsct be for such stock ot $20 « share to end mchudng 
Merce 1. 1936 there sleo are to be reserved 21,000 shares, an’ 90,000 sheres agennet similar options, which shares ead eguane may be 
th eddsvomel debentures. 
EARNINGS 
Consolidated net income of the company (including predecessors) and subsidiaries controlled as at September 30, 1930, for the period of one 
year and nine months ended on that date, after operating expenses, interest paid, actual minority dividends, and allowance for Federal income 
taxes of Sioeclss subsidiaries. have been certified by Messrs. Haskins & Sells as follows: 1929—$4,609,273; nine months ended September 
30, 1930-—$4,264,658 
Consolidated results of operations of the company (including predecessors) and subsidiaries controlled as at September 30, 1930, for the four 
years and nine months ended on that date, have been certified by Messrs. Haskins & Sells as Clone: 
t income before interest. 
a -— - -# 
Operating income imcorne (anes 
(represents largely wubsidiartes ot 12%, and 
tnstalogent petee —_ besed on euch 
cami eis [=— “Sssonm 
$3,859,376 709 $1,768,667 1,475,902 
5,611,978 a 2,653,856 2,347,727 
8,558,420 4,148,949 3,800,383 
12,314,569 6, 152,907 6,161, 5,589,363 


ended 
September 30, 1930 10,072,576 4,702,516 5,370,060 4,804,492 

Annual interest on these debentures and other interest-bearing indebtedness, as below $720,761 

NOTE: Opersting expenses above include $173,757 for 1929 and $44,235 for the nine months ended September 30. 1910 representing 

edmunstretive expenses of Benet a) ae ral Loan Corporetron and its predecessors edministretive capenses in prior years were bor ot 

by compemes which controlied the opersting subsidiaries tm euch pense and axe ant tnctaded above 
Net income before interest as above, for the four years and nine months ended September 30, 1930, averaged $3,809,993 per annum, or more than 
5 times the total annual interest requirement of $720,761 on these $7,000,000 of debentures and, at present rates, on al! bank loans and other 
interest-bearing ind of the pany and its subsidiaries, now outstanding and not to be retired out of the proceeds of this financing 
Net income of $4,884,493 for the nine months ended September 30, 1930, was more than 8!» times the corresponding interest requirement 
for yh months. 

After deducting from net income of $5,589,363 for 1929, as above, the total annual interest requirement described above, amortization 
of deb ¢ for Federal income taxes of the company at 12%, and the annual dividend requirement on preferred 
—= of the ding as at September 30, 1930, there remains $3,903,366, equivalent to $1.90 per share of common stock 

as above. After corresponding deductions from net income for the nine months ended September 30, 1930, there remains 
$3,563, 495, equivalent to $1.73 per share of such common stock for the nine months; net income for the full year 1930 has not yet been deter- 

but the management expects such net income to be at substantially the same rate as in the first nine months of such year. 
cash dividends are being paid on the common stock at the rate of $1.50 a share per annum. 
ASSETS 
The consolidated balance sheet of the company and its subsidiaries, as at Sep ber 30, 1930, adjusted to give effect as at that date to 
this financing, as certified by Messrs. Haskins & Sells, shows net tangible | assets, after deducting reserves, minority interests, and all 
ities except these debentures and employees’ thrift , of approximately $38,700,000. 

















10,000,000. presently to be tneusd 69,000,000. Interest Bae Rese Bo; bi ‘ ja ¢ ne 2% per eneum. Pron pe! band ater 
Bieter gold indent on nnsyivene end Connecti ut personel proper: 
uritres tas mot eaceeding four ae — mile per annum. 
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These debentures are listed on the Boston Stock Exchange and the company has agreed to make application in due 
course te list such debentures on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Money and the Market 


THE bond market's performance in ap- 
parently absorbing the largest volume 
of new offerings in any week in recent 
years with only the slightest recession 
in prices was the outstanding event of 
the financial world this week. Foreign 
issues continued their rapid recovery 
and are nearly back to Nov. 1 levels, 
from which they started the year-end’s 
devastating decline. 

New bond offerings in the week 
totaled about $270 millions, with rail- 
roads taking the leading share, about 
$138 millions. Two miscellaneous of- 
ferings accounted for $75 millions, util- 
ities took $15 millions, industrials $13 
millions, municipalities $17 millions 
and foreign (Canadian) $11.7 millions: 
The New York Central's $75 millions, 
Pennsylvania Railroad's $50 millions 
and the New York Port Authority's $66 
millions were the leading issues. 


Treasury Issues 

This large volume followed last 
week's huge $190-million offerings and 
the federal Treasury's $1,140 millions. 
Allotments of the Treasury subscrip- 
tions revealed that the Treasury sold 
$593 millions of its bonds, instead of 
the $500 millions for which it originally 
asked. All of the Treasury transactions 
will be carried on as of Monday, 
Mar. 16. 

All of the offerings were reported 
well taken, with minor exceptions, but 
this is mot surprising since early all 
were gilt-edged or nearly so. Prob- 
ably half or more of the issues were for 
new money, the remainder representing 
refinancing. 

The favorable reception of these offer- 
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ings has aroused much enthusiasm, en- 
couraged bond dealers and prospective 
sellers. The rise in foreign bond prices 
has brought much talk of a resumption 
of foreign financing in this market 
within early weeks. Encouraging fea- 
tures of the development include the 
promise of new construction and other 
activity by the borrowers. The en- 
couragement offered other institutions 
desiring funds to finance activities is 
also valuable. 


Guard Against Glutted Market 


But behind the whole development is 
a definite danger that the market may 
become glutted with new issues if finan- 
cial houses do not use discretion, though 
there are as yet, no signs of a glut. 
Certainly every effort is being made to 
continue the cheer in senior securities. 

The Federal Reserve banks were def- 
initely helpful, largely for the sake of 
facilitating distribution of the Treasury 
issues next week. Reserve credit out- 
standing rose $34 millions in the week 
Member bank borrowing was repaid in 
large amounts, reducing the total to the 
lowest point of more than a year. The 
system bought $51 millions of accep- 
tances and $5 millions of government 
securities. Monetary gold stock con- 
tinued its gradual increase, and money 
in circulation declined by about $20 
nullions. 

There was title change in money 
rates other than almost daily fluctuations 
of call funds between 14% and 2%. 
Total member bank credit changed 
little in the latest report available, but 
a later set of figures for New York City 
alone shows a considerable decline. 
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No *“*Yes-men”... 


Many timid men wasted time trying to unloosen the intri- 
cate knot tied about King Gordius’ chariot yoke. A man 
of initiative solved the problem with a stroke of his sword. 


Modern business meets a constant 
succession of Gordian Knots. Mild, 
unimaginative gentlemen cannot 
solve its riddles. ‘‘Yes-men,”’’ whose 
decisions must originate elsewhere, 
help to keep the wheels rotating, but 
they can never drive. 


Men of action, you and your fellow 
leaders of business, who shear straight 
through cluttering obstacles, form a 
distinctive class. You do not take or- 
ders; you give them. You can not frit- 
ter time on non-essentials; you weigh 
minutes in scales of accomplishment. 


You require the type of fast, accurate 
business news which The Business 
Week alone provides. Our news is not 
suited to the tastes of timid, unimagi- 
native fellows. As you know, the edi- 
lorialattitudeofthis weekly magazine 
isanything butstraddling. Oureditors 
must know their minds, be sure of 
their facts, assert the truth with com- 


plete confidence that you will draw 


sound conclusions and insure safe 


consequences, 


That you, whodominate the large per- 
centage of business in this country, 
are equally positive in your own view- 
points is daily proved by the letters we 
receive from our readers. Many take 
sharp issue with some news story or 
editorial comment. Many more agree 
with our conclusions. In either case 
there is mutual respect. Which is a 
sign of healthy reader-interest and 
sure indication that subscribers to 
The Business Week are not** Yes-men.”’ 


If you have a business story in which 
the influence and action of your fel- 
low leaders of business can aid you, 
isn’t it logical to talk to this powerful 
group through the advertising pages 
of The Business Week? Why not talk 
it over with your advertising depart- 
ment and agency? 
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Planning, 
American Plan 


THE idea of better business coordination and 
long-term planning, which is the foundation of 
the ‘Platform for American Business’ recently 
offered by this and other McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions, is in the air—but perhaps still too much 
up in the air to lead to needed concrete action 
or to action of the right kind. It must be 
brought down to the ground and set moving in 
the right direction. 

Liberals, progressives, radicals of many 
shades of utopian enthusiasm who live in the 
attenuated atmosphere of fine ideas, have seized 
upon this one as a sledge-hammer slogan with 
which to reshape the sorry scheme of things 
entire, and immediate. To them coordination 
and planning mean setting up by government 
action some kind of super-boss in the form of 
a general staff and a national planning board 
equipped with squads of cocksure statisticians 
and omniscient economists to tell all the other 
little bosses what to do because they don’t know, 
can’t find out, and won't do it anyway. 

This line of thought would be harmless 
enough but for the circumstances of the critical 
period in which it is being brought forth. Not 
only is Russia an effective though false argu- 
ment for it by example, but Italy, Britain, and 
Germany are being driven in this direction. 

There is danger that American business itself 
may drift, by default, into accepting this delu- 
sive doctrine of industrial dictatorship if it can- 
not give concrete meaning to the concept of co- 
ordination and planning within the traditional 
American scheme of individual initiative. That 
is the problem that faces us, a much harder one 
than faces most European countries, which have 
been used to organization and direction from 
the top down for centuries. 

Order imposed from above is the easiest kind 
to create; the development of democratic dis- 
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cipline from the bottom up is difficui: 

It is easy to plan on paper an alm 
industrial society, and probably not 

to operate it effectively for a wh; 
enough arbitrary power at the top; but 

hard to pilot a peanut stand or any othe; 
prise through the perils of a world of things « 
they are; and that is the task every business ma, 
has on his hands today. | 

Planning, in the sense in which y<¢ hope t 
see it done in this country, does not mean |ayiy 
down iron-clad and arbitrary rules for oneself 
or for others to follow. It is proper to set yp 
certain principles as a sound basis of business 
policy in the general interest of business as , 
whole, and some such, which seem to us esse 
tial, have been suggested in the “Platform 
But such principles must grow out of an under 
standing of the whole situation, economic 
social, and political, in which business now 
finds itself and must function in the future. and 
they must be adapted to it. 

In short, intelligent foresight, based in ead 
case on careful exploration of the most prob- 
able specific trends and tendencies which will 
affect the concern, the industry, and the entire 
economic structure, is the essence of planning 
in the individualistic business system we wish to 
preserve. It is not so much a determination of 
ideals and an arbitrary effort to enforce them as 
a forecast of facts and an intelligent individual 
effort to adapt ourselves to them. 

When all, or enough, individuals attempt to 
plan in this sense, and on a closely common 
basis of understanding, the outcome is auto- 
matically and unconsciously a kind of coordina: 
tion of effort. But this is likely to be incom 
plete and imperfect unless supplemented bi 
special cooperative effort, and that is why the 
Boy Scouts of social control insist upon their 
blue-prints and their policemen. 

But that is another problem, for another time 
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